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-... and how deftly Three-Star Hennessy complements those 
moments of which it is a part. The after-dinner liqueur, the tall 
cool glass of brandy-and-soda, the soothing nightcap, the egg 
punch with brandy, the warming hot grog—in each the versatile 
Three-Star Hennessy provides the indispensable note of author- 
ity. One hundred and sixty-nine years of blending artistry go 
into each bottle of Three-Star Hennessy, the most delectable 
product of the vintner’s art. Acknowledged in every quarter 
of the globe as “the peer of all brandies.” Distilled, matured 
and bottled in the town of Cognac, France, since 1765. 


x * * 


Sole Agents for the United States: Schieffelin & Co., New York City 







Importers Since 1794 






Have always on hand a 
bottle of this universally- 






proven revivifier against a 
sudden illness or accident. 





Write today for a copy of “The Art of Mixing,” a booklet 
of authentic recipes for drinks and dishes. Gratis, of course. 








This adverti nt is not intended to offer 
% Three-Star Hennessy for sale or delivery 
é a in any State wherein its use is unlawful. 








This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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on Every Book You Buy through the 
Dousiepay One Doitar Book Cius 


Here is the remarkable new plan that is saving money for 
thousands of booklovers in every part of the country! No mat- 
ter how many books or how few you may wish, FREE MEM- 
BERSHIP in the new Doubleday One Dollar Book Club 


entitles 
$2.00 to 
for ONLY a Dollar each! 


OULD YOU TOO like to save from $1 to 
$2.50 or even more on a good book when- 
ever you yourself decide you want it? 
For a limited time we can still offer you a 
FREE MEMBERSHIP in the Doubleday One 
Dollar Book Club. This Membership will en- 
title you to obtain—FOR ONLY $1 EACH 


—books .that were first published at $2 
to $3.50! You pay no enrollment fee and no 
dues. You are not obliged to buy a book 
every month. And you do not have to agree 
to buy any particular number of books. 

How much car this FREE MEMBER- 
SHIP actually save you? When over 
81,000 booklovers found out that it 
would save them $12 to $30 and even 
more, they rushed to accept this offer! 
Consequently, this ‘One Dollar’ Club has 
—in a remarkably short time—become a 
tremendous success. 


How this Common-Sense 
Plans Saves You Money 


Each month, if you wish, the postman will 
put into your hands a book that was first 
published at anywhere from $2 to $3.50, or even 
more. It may be an exciting Biography, adding to 
your knowledge of the world’s great people. 

It may be a fascinating book of Travel, Ad- 
venture, or History told with modern freshness. 
It may be an outstanding work of Fiction. At 
any rate, it will be a book carefully chosen for 
interest, permanent value, and literary excel- 
lence. In recent months, for example, members 
have received books by such famous authors 
as H. G. Wells, John Drinkwater, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Ellen Glasgow, William McFee, and 
other great modern writers. 

Every book is a high-grade volume—an ORIG- 
INAL EDITION or an edition identical with 
the original, handsomely clothbound, well printed 
on excellent paper. “HUMAN BEING” by 
Christopher Morley, for example, is a 350-page 
book beautifully bound in rich tan linen, taste- 
fully stamped in gold, with a two-color title page. 

You pay nothing to the postman when the 
book is delivered to you. And you have paid 
nothing at all in advance. THEN you examine 
the book, look it through, and judge whether or 
not you want to keep it. If you DO decide you 
want it, are sure you will enjoy it, and wish to 
make it a permanent part of your growing library 
—then you merely send the Club $1 plus the few 
cents postage charge. You pay only $1 for a 











_7 Reasons Why 
_IT WILL PAY YOU TO JOIN 


| J !t costs you NOTHING to 

| join. You pay NO monthly 

} or yearly “‘dues.’’ 

| 2 You do not have to take 
a book each month unless 
you wish to. 

3 You do not have to buy 
any particular number of 


books. 
4 You SAVE $1 to $2.50 or 
— on every book you do 


take. 

S The books offered are 
BEST SELLERS —or 
books whose permanent 
value and  enjoyabili 
make them well wort 


= wish to keep it. 

7 You take NO RISK in 
learning full details 
sending the coupon NOW. 




















ou to books on the Club list first published at 
3.50—books you really want, when you want them— 
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( FREE 
MEMBERSHIP = 


Costs Nothing to Join; Y i 
No Dues or Fees; 


Take as FEW Books 
as You Want 









book you 
personally 
have judged 
and are SURE you want 
—only $1 for a book originally published 
at from two to four times this amount! 


You Take Only the 
Books You Want 


Now, on the other hand, suppose you 
do NOT wish the book. Then you may 
return it, and pay nothing. Or, if you 
care to, you may buy (for only one dol- 
lar) any one of the other $2 to $3.50 
books listed and described in the Month- 
ly Bulletin -—all of which were first 
published at $2.00 to $3.50. Or you may 
take no book at all, if that is your wish! 
In any event you pay for no book until 
you are sure you want it—and if you 
TAKE nothing you PAY nothing! 

Furthermore, you may discontinue 
your membership entirely at any time 
you wish. Surely no plan could be more 
liberal! Surely, when it offers an oppor- 
tunity to save anywhere from $12 to 
$30 a year or even more, depending on 
the number of books you yourself decide 
you want, this FREE MEMBERSHIP 
offer is worth taking advantageofatonce ! 


FREE TRIAL—Send No Money 


Will you accept a FREE MEMBERSHIP in 
the Doubleday One Dollar Book Club? Will you 
TRY this service FREE? 
Being” by Christopher Morley as an example of 
the worthwhile books the Club gives its members 
for only $1 each. Unless you are delighted with 
“Human Being’ as a book—and as a book value 
—the trial costs you nothing, places you under 
no obligation of any kind. 


Examine “Human 


Simply send the coupon now, -without money. We 
will send you “Human Being’”’ postage prepaid. Then 
examine and read it. If you like it—keep it and we 
will bill you at the special Club price of $1, 
small ten cent postage charge. Each month, then, you 
will have the privilege of examining the monthly se- 
lection before you remit for it. But if ““Human Being” 
(or any other book later on) does not appeal to you— 
return it and pay nothing. You take no risk. But act 
AT ONCE while this FREE MEMBERSHIP OFFER 
is still open! Mail the 
DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB. Dept. 
123, Garden City, N. Y. 


lus the 


coupon—without money—now! 
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This great book, now offered 
s 


ChristopherMorley 
Great Book. 
‘HUMAN BEING” 


to Club Members for onty ONE 
pacsene One of the best-loved s 


‘ 


work 
Of the overwheim- 


ed thousands of readers. 
icclaim accorded HUMAN BEING, t is space he 
Soren al reviews: —— 


to quote only a few typic. 
“It is a glorious book 
+ « + Wise and under- 
standing; a sweet and bit- 
ter book. It has a touch 
of God in it, and the 
devil. Ithas all New York 
in it, and most of Amer- 
ica.”’— Edna Ferber 


“By his own special 
bran of word-magic, 
Morley has indeed ‘Caught 
a human being in the act 
of bei uman’.”’— 
New York World-Tele- 


gram 


“It impresses one as 
the ripest and most full- 
flavored of his books. 
There are side-splitting 


— on the blishing 
usiness, picturesque 
pages on the s' si- 


ness.”""— The Nation 


“Page after page of 
utter fey. HUMAN BE- 
ING is everything that 
all his admirers have 
claimed for Christopher 
Morley. It has charm and 


brilliance and allure.’’— 
Chicago Tribune 


| 
“A novel rich and wise 
and salty beyond anything 
the author has yet written 
| ~=the observations are 
| acute, the episodes en- 
| chanting,the portraits un- 
forgettable.”"— Saturday 
Review of Literature 
| 
} 


“One of the best of 
s books. . . one 
of the weet. eee, 
most etrating volumes 
that | ony been written in 
ears.”""—Richmon 
imes-Dispatch 


“How well and affec- 
tionately he knows his 

| way about in the human 
| heart!""—New York Her- 
| ald Tribune 


“Once in a very long 
while someone writes a 
book so pointed, and so 
well aimed that it pierces 
Morl has 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 123, Garden City, N. Y. 
free as a Club Member and send me each month the 


I 1 

of ten cents. If { do not like it, 1 will return it to you, in which case lam wre the 
ry tf, an alternative book, if I wish, from the list the Balietio: 
not ob as a Club Member in any way except to pay for the decide 
to keep, I am to be free to di: i bership at any time | wish. 
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Color sequence of News-W eek covers for Volume III: 
First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
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NRA HOLDS A FIELD DAY: Gen. Hugh John- 
son and Donald Richberg, big guns of the 
NRA, in a happy pose, as critics and well- 
wishers gather in Washington.—(See page 3). 
(International). 


WHITNEY HEARD: The President of the New 
York Steck Exchange, Richard Whitney 
(left), chats with Senator Fletcher during 
hearing on bill to regulate stock market.— 
(See page 24). (Acme). 


YOUNG KING ENTERS CITY: Leopold III at 
the gates of Brussels, on his way to the 
Chamber of Deputies to take the oath as 
King of the Belgians.— (See page 15). (Inter- 
national). 


A FIGHT THAT FAILED: Primo Carnera 
leans and hugs his way to victory over 
Tommy Loughran at Miami, Fla., in a three- 
way flop, the promoters losing money, the 
champion losing prestige, and Loughran los- 
ing the decision—(See page 22). (Wide 
World). 


BIG APPETITE: President Roosevelt’s English 
setter, Winks, shows photographers how he 
polished off 19 plates of food in the White 
House servants’ quarters.—(See page 7). 
(Acme). 


STREET SCENE IN VIENNA: Socialists 
rounded up by troops of the Dollfuss govern- 
ment, as unrest grows in Austria.—(See page 
12). (Acme). 


MORGAN LAWYER: John W. Davis (in back 
seat) returns from vacation cruise with J. P. 
Morgan to issue protest against policies of 
the Roosevelt administration.—(See page 6). 
(Wide World). 
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LETTERS 


DILLINGER’S “FRIENDLY POSE” 

I very much deprecate, on the cover of your maga- 
zine dated Feb. 10, the picture of ‘Dillinger Ar- 
raigned,”” and also your remark connected with it, 
“Prosecutor Estill and Prisoner Dillinger in a friendly 
pose.”’ Is the charm of Dillinger so irresistible even to 
his prosecutors? Such a picture seems in very 
taste. It has several unfortunate implications. 

One is that the hero-gangster is a pretty fine fellow 
after all; at least, his prosecutor seems to think well 
enough of him to put his arm around him to be photo- 
graphed. I had been led to believe that this Dillinger 
was a particularly dangerous and vicious character, 
that kind that deserves no mercy and would give none, 
and that must be wi out for the safety of the coun- 
try. If that is true, then this picture suggests too casual 
an attitude on the part of authorities entrusted with 
law enforcement. 

While I recognize that the function of your magazine 
is to present, without moralistic tinge, an impartial 
recordeof the news, I also recognize that the particular 
news conveyed in this picture is the presence of undue 
amiability on the part of the captors of Dillinger to- 
ward that criminal. As a citizen of Massachusetts, 
where public opinion is rousing against the sinister 
menace of the criminal class, I am wondering if that 
is the essential news of Dillinger’s capture. 

7. M. Bartow 





Reading, Mass. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: For recent activities of Dill- 
inger and the sequel of his “friendly pose’ with 
Prosecutor Estill, see story in this issue. 


PENN STATE, ’29 

Your issue of Feb. 24, 1934, pase 24, states that 
Steve Hamas, recent victor in the Schmeling-Hamas 
bout of Feb. 13, 1934, was a graduate of Pennsylvania. 
This is, as it stands, an incomplete statement of fact. 
Mr. Hamas was a member of the Class of ’29 of the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Rosert A. Biack 


State College, Pa. Penn’a State ’34 


MOSTLY RILED 

I was both riled and amused, but mostly riled, by 

what Representative Francis Shoemaker is reported to 
have said about Lindbergh in your Feb. 24 issue of 
News-WEEK. 
_ My motive is not to toot a righteous horn to the 
immortal and undying fame of Lindbergh, etc., on 
which much has been said; but to comment that, in 
my opinion, Mr. Shoemaker’s allusion to Lindbergh as 
a “whipper-snapper of a kid’’ who, as Shoemaker 
would have us believe, was aggravating the President 
with a bean shooter, was both small and malicious. 
Mr. Shoemaker, in making such a statement, certainly 
gives himself away as being far more immature than 
the man to whom he refers. 

Lindbergh is a self-made young man who has shown 
more than ordinary ingenuity and a great deal more 
than average valor in the course of his various attain- 
ments. He has also been through certain personal trials 
that would have mentally unhinged lesser people, and 
has borne them courageously. There may be greater 
records of courage, skill, and forbearance in the world’s 
history, but at least his record puts him definitely out 
of the ‘‘kid’’ class. Mr. Shoemaker’s untimely remark 
smatters not a little of fishwives’ gossip over the back 
fence. It_is worded as only a party sycophant could 
word it. It is my belief that it is not the kind of a re- 
mark that Mr. Roosevelt, who is too big a person him- 
self to stoop to petty slandering, would wish to have 
anyone make in his behalf. Without a doubt the Pres- 
ident has more tactful and far more able supporters 
than Mr. Shoemaker. 

Incidentally, living on a ranch in an isolated coun- 
try where I have a minimum of time for reading, let 
me say that News-WeeExk keeps me well in touch with 
the outside world, and it is gratifying to be able 
to get the most important and worthwhile news without 
having to wade through daily newspapers and cull out 
the innumerable columns about divorces, murders;:and 
hit-and-run drivers—to say nothing of the inevitable 
funny papers and “Advice to the lorn!”’ 


Eveanor Heacockx 
Quemado, N. M. 
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...in name, location, service 


The DELMONICO carries on the 
famed tradition of its past... 
meeting every demand of a 
most discriminating clientele. 
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News— Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
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ing to the news. 
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NRA: Roosevelt Urges Permanence and Boycott Favoring Blue 


Eagle; “Field Day” Critics Throw “Dead Cats” and 


More than 4,500 junior members of 
the world’s greatest partnership met 
this week in Washington, the home of 
the senior partner, to plan for the fu- 
ture. It was the first such gathering in 
American history. 

The government, in its role of senior 
partner under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, had invited the junior 
partners, representatives of the na- 
tion’s industries, to come and complain 
about the way the partnership was run. 
During a four day “field day,” they, to- 
gether with leaders of labor and con- 
sumers, joined heartily in an orgy of 
complaints. 

With this wealth of criticism before 
them, the partners, in this case mem- 
bers of the NRA code authorities, sat 
down Monday morning to see what they 
could do about it. Their idea was to 
make the partnership work more sat- 
isfactorily. 


RALLY: President Roosevelt, from 
whose Brain Trust NIRA sprang last 
Spring, opened the meeting. The white- 
marble Constitution Hall on Seven- 
teenth Street, home of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, was 
packed to its remotest niches to hear 
what he had to say, and an overflow 
crowd filled the adjoining Continental 
Memorial Hall. 

Flanking Mr. Roosevelt on the dec- 
orated platform, sat the members of 
his Cabinet, his chief recovery admin- 
istrators, and leaders of Congress. 
General Johnson, looking as though he 
had been drawn through a ringer after 
his week of fielding brickbats, pre- 
sided. His quick little secretary, Miss 
Frances Robinson, momentarily took 
the spotlight by walking about the plat- 
form shaking hands with Cabinet mem- 
bers and whispering to several mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The scarlet-coated Marine Band 
played for an hour, then launched into 
“Who's Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf?” 
A few moments later, amid much 
laughter, cheering, and a great burst 
of applause, Mr. Roosevelt came in and 
took his seat. 

A long prayer followed. Then, 
amid wild handclapping, the President 
was introduced. He stood up, facing 
his huge audience and the battery of 
microphones which carried his voice to 
the nation. 


Directly behind him sat Gus Gen- 


Bouquets 


* ¥ wees 
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Entrance to NRA Headquarters in Department of Commerce Building 


nerich, his personal bodyguard. As the 
President warmed to his speech, Mr. 
Gennerich twiddled his thumbs. 


PLEAS: Mr. Roosevelt was plainly 
in earnest. Swinging his head in the 
famous Rooseveltian gesture of empha- 
sis, he launched into a fervent plea for 
continued cooperation in the recovery 
effort. He passed briefly over the 
crisis of last March, when he came into 
office, and the action which he had 
taken since; then he turned to the prob- 
lems of the partnership. 


“The National Industrial Recovery 
Act was drawn,” he said, “with the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
in mind. Its aim was to increase the 
buying power of wage earners and 
farmers so that industry, labor, and the 
public might benefit... 


‘With millions still unemployed, the 
power of our people to purchase and 
use the products of industry is still 
greatly curtailed . . . Therefore, I give 
to industry today this challenge: It is 
the immediate task of industry to re- 
employ more people at purchasing 
wages and do it now... We must now 
consider immediate cooperation to se- 





cure increase in wages and shortening 
of hours ... The government cannot 
forever continue to absorb the whole 
burden of unemployment.” 


For the first time in history, a Pres- 
ident appealed for a boycott, although 
he did not call it by that name. He 
urged a renewed drive for support of 
the Blue Eagle. “It is common sense,” 
he declared, “for the consuming public 
in their own interests, as well as for 
labor and for industry, to join in seeing 
to it that the few who think only of 
selfish gain be made to play the game 
with the overwhelming majority.” 


He made a special plea for the “lit- 
tle fellow,” chief sufferer from in- 
creased costs under NRA. “You on 
code authorities,” he said, “are your in- 
dustrial brother’s keeper, and espe- 
cially are you the keeper of your small 
industrial brother. We must set up 
every safeguard against erasing the 
small operator from the economic 
scene.” 

Then he turned to labor’s rights. 
“The law itself has provided for ‘free 
choice’ of their own representatives by 
employes,” he declared. “I ask that 
the letter and the spirit of ‘free choice’ 
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be accorded to its workers by every 
corporation in the United States.” 


TOPICS: General Johnson followed 
with a speech outlining NRA’s diffi- 
culties. 

In the evening the 4,500 delegates 
split into five groups, and settled down 
for three days of hard work. 

One group took up unemployment 
problems, in the great auditorium of 
the Department of Commerce Building. 
A second group went into prices, meet- 
ing on successive days in Memorial 
Continental Hall, the ball room of the 
Willard Hotel, and the Hall of Nations 
of the Washington Hotel. 

A third group, alternating with the 
second at the Washington and Willard, 
dissected the question of production. 
A fourth group discussed code admin- 
istration and improvement, in the audi- 
torium of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. The fifth group, representing 
“little fellows” and minorities, met in 
the large ballroom of the Raleigh Hotel. 

Their topics were the same as those 
of the previous week, when critics of 
the partnership’s operations hurled 
brickbats to their hearts’ content. 


FIELD DAY: General Johnson 
opened the “field day for criticism” 
Feb. 27, in the Auditorium of the gi- 
gantic Commerce Building, where NRA 
has its multitudinous headquarters. 
His tie askew and his collar wilting 
with perspiration, he told his audience 
of nearly 2,000 men and women that 
he felt “exactly like a man mounting 
the guillotine on a bet that the axe 
would not work.” 

He admitted that mistakes had been 
made in the rush of codification. In 
fact, he stole some of the thunder from 
the forthcoming “hurlers of dead cats” 
by offering a twelve-point NRA im- 
provement program (see box). He 
wound up by declaring: ‘We are here 
to hear of our own policies, methods, 
acts, errors, mistakes, and blunders.” 

The “field day” people took him at 
his word. They fired a bombardment 
of criticism the like of which in volume 
and intensity, had seldom been heard 
in the nation. They ripped up the Re- 
covery Act and NRA codes and per- 
sonalities, despite the fact that these 
particular subjects were barred from 
discussion. So excited did some speak- 
ers become that they far exceeded their 
allotted fifteen minutes. 

Meyer Parodneck, a little man barely 
able to reach the microphone to speak 
for the Emergency Conference of Con- 
sumers Organizations, went so far as 
to call excitedly for ‘a complete shake- 
up in the NRA high command.” Gen- 
eral Johnson, who was presiding, 
joined in the roar of laughter that fol- 
lowed. Then he clapped on his hat and 
strode off to another meeting. 

Wherever the criticism seemed thick- 
est, the General always seemed to be on 
hand. If he felt uncomfortable as 
brickbats flew around him, he gave no 
sign. Several times, as he went from 
battle-hall to battle-hall, his path 
crossed that of Robert Minor, leader of 
the Communist party, and an out- 
spoken critic of NRA. 

The General made three offers of 


jobs in NRA to Mr. Minor, and three 
times Mr. Minor refused. The last 
time he said he could not work with the 
General “unless I succeed in converting 
you to the revolution.” 

Later, while summing up results of 
the “field day,’ General Johnson de- 
clared: “I enjoyed my colloquy with 
Mr. Minor, but . . . the overthrow of 
government is not before NRA for dis- 
cussion.” 

The charge that NRA was “a ghast- 
ly farce” on labor problems was hurled 
by Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. Her red hair 
contrasting vividly with the black of 
her velvet dress, she had described the 
towns in her State where the “steel 
trust” was oppressing labor. Her de- 
scription so moved Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, Assistant NRA Administrator 
and Assistant Secretary of Labor, that 
he had cried: “Mrs. Pinchot, the next 








NRA’S CHIEF PROBLEMS 





OCTLINED BY GENERAL JOHNSON BE- 
FORE THE “FIELD DAY:” 


1. A better rule for price stabilization to avoid 
cut-throat competition and keep purchasing power 
ahead of the cost of living. 

2. A better rule to prevent sales below costs of pro- 
duction. 

3. Uniformity of wages and working hours in com- 
petitive industries. 

4. Uniformity in classification of North-South areas 
for wage differentials. 

5. Reductions in weekly working hours and increases 
in hourly wages. 

6. Protection against monopolies and oppression of 
small business. 

7. A better method for securing prompt code com- 
pliance. 

8. A safe method of financing code administration 
without racketeering. 

9. Elimination of inconsistent or conflicting pro- 
visions among various codes. 

10. Adequate labor and consumer advisory rep- 
resentation on code authorities. 

11. Uniformity in Federal representation on code 
authorities. 

12. Wider use of mechanism for settling labor dis- 
putes. 

SUMMARIZED BY GENERAL JOHNSON 
AFTER THE “FIELD DAY:” 


1. Assurance that price increases will not outrun 
wage increases. 

2. Prevention of employer or labor control at pub- 
lic’s expense. 

3. Compliance of code provisions. 

4. Insurance of rights of labor. 

5. A maximum contribution by NRA to the pur- 
chasing-power-unemployment problem. 
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time you go to these places I want to 
go with you and rip the curtain off 
this thing!” 

General Johnson was not present to 
hear the Governor’s wife. “I am sorry 
that I could not be in five places at 
once,” he said, “and especially that I 
could not have welcomed Mrs. Pinchot 


and discussed some of her statements’ 


with her . . . When she held us respon- 
sible for Pennsylvania towns where la- 
bor meetings could not be held, I should 
have liked to ask her who was Gov- 
ernor of that State.” 


CRITICS: Most of the criticism re- 
volved around what Donald R. Rich- 
berg, NRA’s sharp-tongued general 
counsel, called “those Siamese twins— 
wages and prices.” Person after per- 
son got up to deplore the way purchas- 
ing power (wages) was falling behind 


living costs (prices), and predicted 7 


lapse of the entire recovery p 
if something were not done about it. 
The chief critics were representatives 


of consumers, labor, and small busi- 
nesses—the “little fellows,” who have 
been the most vocal of NRA critics. 
They complained. that the codes in- 
crease their costs prohibitively and fos- 
ter monopolies which will drive them 
out of business. They wildly cheered 
Clarence Darrow, newly appointed 
head of NRA’s Review Board for mi- 
norities. 

The veteran criminal lawyer entered 
their Raleigh Hotel meeting room while 
they were heatedly debating their fu- 
ture under NRA. Round-shouldered, 
his face lined, and his hair more rum- 
pled than usual, he told them that his 
board was entirely separate from NRA 
and was pledged to look out for “op- 
pression.” 

Consumers, hitherto the least co- 
ordinated and articulate group af- 
fected by NRA, had their say at every 
meeting. Their big day, however, came 
on the eve of the gathering in Consti- 
tution Hall. It was in the form of a 
report, completed about two weeks be- 
fore, assailing NRA price increases. 

The report, written by the NRA Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board, called for 
many reforms in NRA code policies 
bearing on prices and costs. “A con- 
siderable number of new price increases 
may be expected in the Spring,” it said. 
“The growth of payrolls is not likely to 
continue unless there is a further 
growth of the final consuming market 
. .. the average purchasing power per 
employed industrial and commercial 
worker has been decreased by rising 
prices.” 


LABOR: All through the “field day,” 
labor representatives vigorously as- 
serted that industry was not given “free 
choice” in the matter of collective 
bargaining on wages and hours and 
election of worker representatives. A 
fresh outbreak of strikes throughout 
the country and two events in Washing- 
ton quite apart from the “field day” 
gave weight to labor’s claims. 

Senator Wagner, head of the Nation- 
al Labor Board, created last August 
by the President to settle labor dis- 
putes, introduced a bill in Congress 
making the board permanent and at 
the same time making “company un- 
ions” unlawful. 

“The greatest obstacles to collective 
bargaining,” said the Senator, “are 
company-dominated unions. They have 
multiplied with amazing ranidity since 
the enactment of the Recovery Act.” 

Saturday the President entered the 
labor controversy by making public 
the text of a crisp executive order. This 
made all National Labor Board decis- 
ions final and permitted the board to 
make recommendation directly to the 
Department of Justice for action, as 
well as to NRA’s Compliance Division, 
which had hitherto reviewed all NLB 
decisions. 

Acting promptly under its new au- 
thority, the board cited four companies 
to show cause why their cases should 
not be sent to the Attorney General. 
The case of the Weirton Steel Co., one 


“of the board’s chief problems, went to 


the Attorney General shortly before 
the citation. 
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Gen. Hugh Johnson Hears Robert Minor, Communist Chief, at Meeting of NRA Critics in Washington. Minor 
Refused Three Offers of Jobs From Johnson Because He Could not Convert the General to the Revolution 


KEYSTONE HARRIS-EWING 


Leon Henderson (Left), Director of NRA Research, and Mrs. Mary Rumsey, Head of Consumers Advisory Board, 
Clarence Darrow, Protector of the “Little Fellow’ Confers With Associates as the Hearings Open 
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National Labor Board, Whose Authority in NRA Disputes Has Been Increased by President Roosevelt. 
Senator Wagner (Front Center) Is Chairman and Has Been Given Additional Members to Help Him 


























“The most outrageous demand for 
authority ever voiced by any Executive 
in the history of the country!” exploded 
Bertrand H. Snell. The Republican 
leader in the House was referring to 
President Roosevelt’s tariff message 
sent to Congress last Friday. 

The President had been considering 
this “outrageous” message for months. 
When it finally arrived on Capitol Hill, 
accompanied by an administration bill 
to put its principles into effect, it was 
found to be short and to the point. 


MESSAGE: Bluntly the President 
asked Congress for the power to en- 
ter into trade agreements with foreign 
governments and raise or lower tariff 
duties as much as 50 per cent to carry 
out these agreements. 

Our foreign trade has dropped dur- 
ing the depression like a plumb bob, 
Mr. Roosevelt showed. “Our exports 
in 1933 were but 52 per cent of the 
1929 volume,” and this has meant “idle 
hands, still machines, ships tied to 
their docks, despairing farm house- 
holds, and hungry industrial families.” 

If the country is to increase its ex- 
ports, he declared, it must increase its 
imports correspondingly. Moreover, it 
must be in a position to make rapid and 
decisive bargains with foreign nations 
and to alter its tariffs quickly to meet 
sudden changes in conditions. Speed 
in adjusting duties is vital, he said. 

The Executive already has the power 
to increase or decrease tariffs up to 50 
per cent, but only on recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission, which must 
hear all the parties interested before 
reporting. President Roosevelt con- 
siders this process too slow. 

The Executive also has the power to 
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Secretary Wallace Seeks a Middle 
Path on Tariff and Farm Production 
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negotiate trade treaties; but these must 
be ratified by the Senate, and here, too, 
the President believes, valuable time is 
wasted. The snail-like progress of 
treaties in the upper house is notorious. 
Despairingly, John Hay, McKinley’s 
Secretary of State, once exclaimed: 
“No treaty on which discussion was 
possible, no treaty that gave room for 
a difference of opinion, could ever pass 
the Senate.” 

Last month, for example, the Senate 
finally ratified an extradition treaty 
with Turkey, which was negotiated in 
the Summer of 1923. 


TROUBLE AHEAD: There are signs 
that Congress is tired of surrendering 
prerogatives to the President, as it has 
been doing since last March. The Sen- 
ate may prove particularly reluctant 
to part with its privilege of passing on 
trade treaties, and both houses are ex- 
tremely jealous of their authority to 
fix tariffs. The speech making over 
the administration’s tariff bill, conse- 
quently, is expected to last for several 
weeks. 

The introduction of any tariff meas- 
ure is always the signal for a long, im- 
passioned Congressional debate. The 
present Hawley-Smoot Act, introduced 
in Congress in May, 1929, was not fi- 
nally passed until June, 1930. 

The new Roosevelt plan has set the 
oratorical tom-toms booming at full 
strength. “Historic,” applauded Henry 
T. Rainey, Democratic Speaker of the 
House. “Shocking,” lamented Daniel 
O. Hastings, Republican Senator from 
Delaware. 

Sensing an issue for the elections this 
Fall, progressive and conservative Re- 
publican legislators are joining forces 
against the administration bill. Fur- 
thermore, many Democrats seemed 
half-hearted in their support, though 
their leaders predict that the bill will 
eventually be passed. 

Republicans are confident that, even 
if they cannot defeat the bill, they can 
at least limit the President’s proposed 
powers to a period of three years. Their 
strongest charge against the bill is that 
it would enable one man to revolution- 
ize American business. “Such exten- 
sive powers in the hands of an unscru- 
pulous Executive could be used to de- 
stroy any industry in the country,” de- 
clared Representative Snell. 

The President’s message cautiously 
promised that “no sound and important 
American interest will be injuriously 
disturbed.” 


MIDDLE PATH: In a pamphlet 
written for the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and the World Peace Founda- 
tion and published serially last week 
in many newspapers, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, pre- 
dicted that the country would take a 
middle path between economic nation- 
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John W. Davis: “Who Is to Sit in the 
Driver’s Seat and Hold the Reins?’ 


alism and internationalism. Like his 
tariff message, two of the President’s 
other acts last week seem to bear out 
this prophecy. 

On the one hand, he sponsored a na- 
tionalistic government land-purchase 
program (see page 8) to reduce the 
American farm plant, and hence the 
exportable farm surplus. But on the 
other hand, he made George N. Peek, 
former Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministrator, President of the govern- 
ment’s Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, organized last month to develop 
our trade with Russia. Mr. Peek will 
also head two other banks, now being 
established to stimulate American 
trade with Cuba and with all the rest 
of the world. 

If the United States chooses a na- 
tionalistic, self-contained policy, Secre- 
tary Wallace wrote, it will have to re- 
tire from 40,000,000 to 100,000,000 acres 
from commercial crop production, since 
it produces more than it can possibly 
consume. 


If a middle course were adopted, he 
declared, ‘“we would lower tariffs 
enough to bring in another half-billion 
dollars worth of goods annually, and 
permanently retract our good agricul- 
tural land some 25,000,000 acres.” 

He warned that “a steadfast national 
allegiance to any fixed course... re- 
quires a certain degree of regimented 
opinion.” 


DISSENT: “The thrust of this pro- 
posed regimentation” exasperates John 
W. Davis (see cover), Democratic 
Presidential candidate in 1924, who last 
week wrote a lively reply to Secretary 
Wallace’s observations. “It  threat- 
ens,” he said, “if it does not seek, to 
destroy that personal liberty which 
Americans... have been taught hither- 
to to hold as the most precious of 
earthly possessions.” 

Mr. Davis challenged administration 
policies wholesale. To all advocates of 
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a planned economy he put one basic 
question, requesting them to be specific 
in their replies. “Who are the men, 
gentlemen, that you would set to rule 
over us?” he asked. “Who is to sit 
in the driver’s seat and hold the reins 
and whip?” 


ROOSEVELT: Sylvester Says 
President Asked: “Who Dis?” 


Sylvester Harris, a Negro of Lown- 
des County, Miss., thought he talked 
to the President. He convinced re- 
porters of it. As a result, pictures of 
him and stories about him appeared 
in most of the nation’s newspapers. 

Sylvester’s version of his long-dis- 
tance telephone conversation: 

“De White House gen’l’man what 
answered de phone up there got mad 
and said, ‘Quit callin’ de President,’ 
but I keeps on and finally gets him. 

“He say, ‘Who dis?’ and I say, ‘it’s 
Sylvester.’ 

“He say, ‘Sylvester who?’ 

“IT say, ‘Sylvester Harris, a nigger 
down here in Mississippi. A man get- 
tin’ ready to take my land and I want 
to know what to do. De papers say 
call you and I does and here I is.’ 

“De President says quiet-like, ‘Syl- 
vester, I'll investigate and you’ll hear 
from me.” 

Sylvester and newspaper reports to 
the contrary notwithstanding, no such 
call was received at the White House. 
But Sylvester doesn’t care; he got 
what he wanted. A Federal Land Bank 
representative, on orders from some 
one in Washington, investigated the 
case, and Sylvester was granted ex- 
tensions on his two mortgages. 


®*The President on Mar. 4 observed 
quietly the first anniversary of the 
frenzied day when he was inaugurated. 
In the afternoon he attended special 
vesper services at Washington Cathe- 
dral in company with members of his 
family and the Cabinet. That even- 
ing he was guest of honor at a dinner 
given by Cabinet members at the May- 
flower Hotel. 

All of the original Cabinet members 
were present at the dinner with the 
exception of William H. Woodin, whose 
illness forced his resignation last Jan- 
uary. Mr. Woodin, who had just re- 
turned to his Manhattan home from 
Arizona, was interviewed by reporters. 
“It’s just a year to the day since the 
chief took office,” he remarked. “And 
what a change there has been in that 
year!” 


* The anniversary of the Roosevelt in- 
auguration was the signal for news- 
paper statisticians to get busy. Among 
figures compiled for the First Family’s 
first year: The President made 26 radio 
addresses, as compared with Mr. 
Hoover’s 13 during his first year. Mrs. 
Roosevelt traveled 40,000 miles, 10,000 
of them in her car. 


* Winks, the President’s English set- 
ter has proved himself a publicity 
hound. He got into the White House 
Servants’ quarters one day last week 
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Sylvester Harris Thought President Roosevelt Answered His Phone 
Call, but the Result Was the Same: His Mortgage Burden Was Lifted 


and hastily gobbled the food off nine- 
teen plates. A Presidential rebuke was 
not forthcoming. So next day Winks 
climbed on a chair, stuck his nose in a 
place on a table, and proudly showed 
press photographers how he had dis- 
graced himself (see cover). 


® The President sent his first veto mes- 
sage to Congress. He returned a pri- 
vate bill to grant an honorable dis- 
charge to Beryl M. McHam, who had 
deserted from the army in 1922. 


®In the current Redbook, Mrs. Roose- 
velt gives her idea of the essential in- 
gredients of the ideal wife. They are: 
“1. To be able really to love some one 
else more than yourself. 2. Loyalty. 
3. Unselfishness. 4. Tact. 5. Self- 
control.” 


® Monday Mrs. Roosevelt was off on 
one of her most spectacular trips. She 
left Washington by train for Miami, 
where she planned to take a plane for 
Puerto Rico to get “a first hand view 
of . . . economic and social conditions.” 


AIR MAIL: Four Official Young 
Bloods “Helped” on Contracts 


Congressional investigations are very 
much like gold panning. Sessions yield- 
ing nuggets of pertinent information 
will be followed by weeks of dull, fruit- 
less questioning. The Black committee, 
rooting about in the air-mail situation, 
uncovered only a few specks of gold 
last week. 

At the now famous 1930 “spoils con- 
ference,” one witness testified, “the 
question got down to who was going to 
get the gravy and who would pay the 
bills.” The “gravy,” of course, was the 
air-mail contracts, to be awarded by 
the Hoover Postmaster General, Wal- 
ter F. Brown. The bill payers were 
the companies which, because they did 
not fit into the desired plan for three 
great trans-continental air lines, would 
get no lucrative contracts. 


Then James G. Wooley took the 
stand. He was formerly vice president 
of Western Air Express, a company 
which was gobbled up by Transconti- 
nental Air Transport when the three- 
company program was put through. 
Glancing over a $15,000 bill for “spe- 
cific services,”’ he identified the sender 
as Ernest W. Smoot, son of former 
Senator Reed Smoot of Utah. Glanc- 
ing at the date on the bill, investi- 
gators did not have to be told that 
young Smoot was working at the time 
for the government as clerk for the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Subsequent testimony brought out 
that the “specific service” for which 
Smoot finally got only $2,500, because 
his bill was “way too much,” was suc- 
cessfully interceding with Controller 
General McCarl to get him to approve 
payment for high-bid mail contracts. 

Nor was this the end of the list of 
young bloods, sons of Washington offi- 
cials, who had fingers in the air-mail 
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pie. Others whose names were bandied 
about: Lehr Fess, son of Senator Sim- 
eon D. Fess of Ohio; Julius Kahn, son 
of the California Representative, Flor- 
ence P. Kahn, and William Philp, son 
of John Philp, former Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General. 


RELIEF: Presidents National 
Program Will Replace CWA 


“The CWA, with all its faults, was a 
bone,” says Norman Thomas, Socialist 
leader. “You can keep a dog hungry 
for a good while, and he won’t bite you, 
but you’ll have an awful time grabbing 
a bone away from him.” 

Despite such warnings, the Civil 
Works Administration’s army of em- 
ployes is being steadily reduced. At 
its peak, some weeks ago, it was more 
than 4,000,000 strong. It now numbers 


about 3,300,000. The demobilization is’ 


scheduled to be completed in May, by 
which time the CWA will have cost 
the government about $1,000,000,000. 

To deal with unemployment there- 
after, 
announced a rounded national program. 
He named three distinct groups which, 
through no fault of their own, are in 
need: distressed families in the coun- 
try, the unemployed in cities, and 
stranded populations in dead one-in- 
dustry communities. 

The security of the first group, he 
pointed out, must be identified with 
agriculture. The government can help 
these people by providing seed and 
stock, and by furnishing jobs on high- 
ways and in parks. Those who have 
been raising single cash crops can help 
themselves through diversified farming. 

The cities’ unemployed, the President 
said, “very properly” demand the op- 
portunity to perform work in return 
for public funds. The doling out of 
cash and commodities, he declared, “is 
not an adequate way of meeting the 
needs of able-bodied workers.” Hence, 
work-making programs “which would 
not normally be undertaken by public 
bodies” will be prosecuted in the cities. 

In the past only half of the CWA em- 
ployes were recruited from relief rolls, 
but hereafter work will be given only 
to those in genuine need, and then only 
for six months at a time. 

As for the stranded populations, such 
as miners in worked-out coal fields, 
they must be physically transplanted, 
“since the areas in which they are con- 
centrated offer neither future employ- 
ment at wages nor opportunities for 
self-support through agriculture.” 

Some will be moved to subsistence 
homesteads which are being built with 
Federal funds, where they can grow 
their own food and perhaps find work 
in near-by factories. 

Many dwellers on lean farm land 
will also be established on such home- 
steads, the government buying their 
land and converting it into parks and 
forests. Two months ago, $25,000,000 
was allotted for this purpose, and last 
week the President gave the signal for 
purchasing agents to get busy. They 


President Roosevelt last week. 


RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Ninth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Passed Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill with amendments adding more than 
$350,000,000 through restoration of Federal 
pay cuts and various veterans’ benefits, 
and sent it to conference. 

Received President’s message asking crea- 
tion of communications commission. 

Received President’s message asking for 
power to reduce or raise tariffs. 

Received President’s message asking Philip- 
pine independence legislation. 

Received President’s message urging guar- 
antee of home owners’ loan bonds. 

Money bills passed: Approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill. 

Time in debate; 16 hours, 40 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Received Presidential messages on commu- 
nications commission, tariff powers, Phil- 
ippine independence, and home owners’ 
loan bonds. 

Rejected Senate amendment to Treasury- 
Post Office Bill permitting funds for 
Reedsville furniture factory, 275-110. 

Adopted McSwain resolution authorizing in- 
vestigation of ‘‘profiteering and irregulari- 
ties’ in purchase of military aircraft and 
other War Department material. 

Passed Agriculture Appropriation Bill, and 
sent it to Senate. 

Passed Fletcher-Steagall Bill continuing 
authority of Federal Reserve banks to issue 
currency against Federal bonds, 310-38, 
and sent it to White House. 

Money bills passed: $52,000,000 Agriculture 
Appropriation Bill. 

Time in debate: 25 hours, 15 minutes, 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Mar. 1.) 

Receipts: $47,377,344.51, 

Expenditures: $106,426,306.32. 

Balance in Treasury: $4,896,767,194.78. 

Deficit, fiscal year: $2,361,837,358.50. (The 
change from a small surplus a week ago to 
a large deficit this week results from a 
change in the Treasury bookkeeping 
whereby the increment of $2,809,887,698.91 
from devaluation of the dollar has been 
segregated.) 

Public debt: $26,052,373,678.55. 

















will buy somewhere between 3,000,000 
and 5,000,000 of the country’s 350,000,- 
000 cultivated acres. 


VETERANS: Senate Votes More 
Pay, an Eye on Election Day 


Brushing administration opposition 
aside, the Senate last week ladled out 
funds for veterans as if it had never 
heard of the Economy Act of 1933. 

Under that economy measure, intro- 
duced last March and entitled “A Bill to 
Maintain the Credit of the United 
States Government,” the administra- 
tion chopped $410,000,000 off the gov- 
ernment’s billion-dollar annual outlay 
for veterans’ benefits. Executive orders 
and acts of Congress had restored $117,- 
000,000 of the $410,000,000 by mid-Jan- 
uary, 1934. Last week the Senate tried 
to restore at least $117,000,000 more. 

The 1933 Economy Act also enabled 
the President to slash the salaries of 
Federal employes by 15 per cent. But 
the Senate, with one eye on coming 
elections, was as generous to vote-con- 
trolling job holders as to vote-control- 
ling veterans. It voted to restore all the 
cuts made on salaries below $6,000 a 
year. It is estimated that this would 
cost somewhere between $150,000,000 
and $225,000,000 a year. 

“An awful thing to do,” said Henry 
T. Rainey, Democratic Speaker of the 
House, when the Senate had completed 


its work. He charged that it practically 
ruined the administration’s plan to bal- 
ance the “ordinary” budget, covering 
all expenditures except those made for 
emergency purposes. 

When the bill carrying the Senate’s 
appropriations reached the House, 
which had approved it in less costly 
form two months ago, the Speaker 
sent it to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to be either buried or rewritten. 

In the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee lurked an even more lavish 
veterans’ bill on which members will 
register their opinions Monday. This 
measure calls for payment of World 
War veterans’ bonus certificates in full 
at a cost of $2,400,000,000. 

President Roosevelt recently in- 
formed Speaker Rainey that he could 
not approve this bill, but several Con- 
gressmen interpreted this to mean that 
he would let it be enacted nevertheless. 

“Dear Henry,” the President wrote 
to Speaker Rainey last week, “natural- 
ly when I suggested to you that I could 
not approve the bill for the payment 
of the bonus certificates I did not mean 
that I might let it become law without 
my signature. 

“TI don’t do things that way. 

“What I meant was that I would 
veto the bill, and I don’t care who (sic) 
you tell this to (sic). Let me know 
your thoughts on the next step. F. 
D>. BR.” 


PHILIPPINES: Rooseveli’s Plan 


For Independence “Clicks” 


The Philippine independence ques- 
tion, which has been bobbing up in 
Congress since 1899, bobbed up again 
last Friday. That day, President Roose- 
velt sent a message to Congress rec- 
ommending that the Hawes-Cutting 
Philippine Independence Act be re- 
vived and modified. 

When the House and Senate, over- 
riding President Hoover’s veto, ap- 
proved that act early in 1933, they 
thought they had disposed of the Philip- 
pine question forever. Essentially, the 
act was designed to set the Filipinos 
free after a transition period of ten 
years, during which they would enjoy 
large powers of self-government. 

Last Fall, however, the Philippine 
Legislature declined to accept the 
Hawes-Cutting Act, and Jan. 17 it was 
flung back on the reluctant lap of 
Congress, where it expired. The Presi- 
dent recommended its resuscitation 
after conferences with Manuel Quezon, 
President of the Philippine Senate, who 
is in this country as head of an inde- 
pendence mission. 

The Hawes-Cutting Act gave us the 
option of keeping certain military and 
naval bases in the islands after they 
were liberated. President Roosevelt 
now recommends that the military 
bases be relinquished when the Filipinos 
gain their independence, and that the 
question of the naval bases be settled 
by negotiation. A bill to make these 
changes has been introduced in the 


. House. 


The Filipinos spurned the 1933 in- 
dependence act, not only because of its 
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Mrs. Ellen Emmet Rand and Her Official Portrait of the President, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson Attending 
Which Has Been Approved by Mrs. Roosevelt to Hang in the White House The Races at Hialeah Park, Fla. 


UNDERWOOD-WASHINGTON 


Senator Joseph Robinson in the Seldom Photographed Supreme Court Chamber. He Has a Resolution Before the 
Senate to Preserve This Room After the Court Moves to Its New Building, Where He Hopes Some Day to Sit 
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provisions concerning military and 
naval bases, but because it slapped 
tariffs on their exports to the United 
States, while forbidding them to erect 
barriers against our goods during the 
ten-year period. It also curtailed their 
emigration to the United States. Yet, 
strangely, they seem satisfied now that 
President Roosevelt has made his two 
simple recommendations. 

In a statement issued in New York, 
Senor Quezon, who has been a fiery in- 
dependence advocate for more than 20 
years, described himself as “very much 
pleased” with the President’s message. 


e 
PUBLIC ENEMY: One More Jail 
Fails in Holding Dillinger 


John Dillinger, Indiana gangster 
awaiting trial for murder, for four 
weeks sat in the Lake County Jail at 
Crown Point, Ind., whittling a bit of 
broomstick with a jacknife. “I’m going 
to shoot my way out of this,” he told 
his cell mates. “Listen to John the 
Whittler,” they snickered. 

Last Saturday morning, as Deputy 
Sheriff Ernest Blunk entered the cell 
to fingerprint another man, Dillinger 
stuck out a blue-black ‘object that 
looked like a pistol. Blunk put up his 
hands and obediently summoned the 
warden. The warden put up his hands. 
Three other guards, two porters, two 
visitors, and seven prisoners, all put up 
their hands. Clanging the door shut, 
Dillinger strolled out. 

Then he proceeded to the warden’s 
office, collected two sub-machine guns 
and another guard, and locked him up. 

“Ha! Ha!” bellowed the gangster at 
the men glowering and cowering behind 
the bars of what had been his own cell. 
“T did it with my little wooden pistol.” 
He flourished the stick on which he 
had been whittling, now made black 
and shiny by a covering of razor blades 
and shoe polish. Then, with a Negro 
murderer and Sheriff Blunk as a hos- 
tage, he carefully locked the jail and 
left by the kitchen entrance. 

Walking calmly to a Main Street 
garage, he got the foreman of the jury 
who had indicted him to hand over the 
fastest car in the place. It happened 
to belong to Lillian Holley, the woman 
sheriff who had locked Dillinger up. 
Off he sped with Blunk, the Negro, 
and Ed Saagers, a garage mechanic. 

“Git along, little dogie, git along,” 
he crooned to Blunk who was driving. 
Two hours later, at Peotone, IIl., he dis- 
missed the sheriff and Saagers on a 
lonely country road, giving them $4.00 
and a cigarette each. 

“I’m going to the last round-up,” 
sang Dillinger as he and the Negro 
rolled off, with police of four States 
looking for him, and National Guards- 
men in readiness. 

“If I ever see John Dillinger,” wept 
Sheriff Holley, hysterical over her 
prominent prisoner’s escape, “I’ll shoot 
him through the head with my own 
pistol.” She had boasted a month ago 
that he would not escape from her jail. 
“Nobody can keep me penned up any- 
where,” Dillinger had said. 


His lawyer says the desperado has 
claustrophobia, a dread of confined 
spaces. Therefore he does not like stay- 
ing in jails. He had been penned up in 
Michigan City, Ind., prison for six 
years. Last June, while out on parole, 
he was accused of robbing six banks 
in two months. He then helped engi- 
neer a jail break from the Indiana pris- 
on and was arrested in Ohio. Promptly 
the convicts he had helped escape re- 
turned the favor and freed him at 
Lima, killing a sheriff. 

More bank robberies followed, and in 
December Dillinger was named Chica- 
go’s public enemy No. 1. In January 
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John Dillinger: “I Did It With 
My Little Wooden Pistol” 


another bank was robbed, and Dillinger 
was. identified as the gangster who 
killed a policeman. Eleven days later 
he and three confederates were recog- 
nized and arrested in Tucson, Ariz. 
Dillinger was returned to Indiana 
for trial. The others went to Ohio for 
the Lima killing. Saturday, dressed in 
pajamas, they lounged in the sher- 
iff’s office listening to the radio. Out 
crackled an announcement of Dillin- 
ger’s escape. Jumping up, the pajama- 
clad prisoners dashed to their cells, 
put on their best suits, and waited for 
Dillinger to come along and free them. 


ALL IN A WEEK: Committee 
Finds Dern Non-Cooperative 


Secretary of War George H. Dern 
looked over the bill, born in the House 
Military Affairs Committee, which 
would give the army 4,384 new planes 
and make it the world’s most powerful 
air force. Then he snapped: 

“This would provide an air force so 
far beyond any sane estimate of our 
defensive needs, and so costly, that its 
passage could be construed by the 
world only as evidence of ardent mili- 
tarism, or immediate war.” 

When the remark was retailed to 
Chairman John J. McSwain, he snapped 
right back: “The committee has several 


times requested Secretary Dern to ap- 
pear before it and explain his attitude, 
but he has never come.” Should the 
War Secretary give way to any more 
such outbursts while refusing to talk 
things over with the committee, Repre- 
sentative McSwain felt it might be 
necessary to subpoena him. 


Tale of Woe: Charles P. Bloom, 
Philadelphia brass manufacturer, who 
“lost his shirt” in four banks, very 
nearly lost his coat too. He told his 
tale at the NRA field day of criticism 
because “it breaks my heart, and the 
NRA ought to know about it.” 

His money, he said, was in a bank 
that failed. Finally depositors were 
given a twenty per cent dividend. No 
sooner had Bloom entrusted this to 
another bank than it also collapsed. A 
ten per cent dividend was paid on the 
twenty per cent dividend. This went 
into a third bank, “then all the banks 
closed.” The story of the fourth bank 
was never told. At this point a lighted 
cigar set Mr. Bloom’s coat on fire. 


Extortion: H. F. McElroy, City Man- 
ager of Kansas City, who last year 
paid kidnapers $30,000 to return his 
daughter, laughed off a death threat. 
Tuesday the City Manager received a 
letter saying that if he did not place 
$25,000 at a certain spot, he would be 
murdered. He was given until Thurs- 
day evening to comply, which he re- 
fused to do. 

Three weeks ago Mr. McElroy rec- 
ommended castor oil for Senator Cope- 
land who said conditions were “hor- 
rible” in Kansas City. 

Emergency: Patrolman Walter Ernst 
of South Ozone Park, Long Island, used 
his gun, his knife, and his fountain pen 
and saved a life. Pushing through a 
blankfaced crowd, he found Joseph 
Goldsmith strangling to death. For 
some years Goldsmith, unable to get 
air through the natural passage, has 
breathed through a silver tube in- 
serted through a hole in his neck into 
his windpipe. The tube had slipped 
into the windpipe and the hole was 
slowly closing up. Ernst broke his 
fountain pen with his gun. Hastily 
cleaning the pen’s inner tube with his 
knife, he inserted it in the incision 
Goldsmith breathed again. 


Firebug: Cecil Kiper, an undersized, 
10-year-old boy, told Gov. Henry Horner 
of Illinois how he started a $700,000 
fire in the State Arsenal at Springfield, 
Feb. 18. “I don’t want my mother to 
know about it and I don’t want to go 
to a reform school,” the boy calmly 
told the Governor. 

Craving excitement he kindled a 
small blaze in the washroom of the 
arsenal, and then went to read the 
“funnies” at a restaurant, where he 
started another little fire. Ready for 
his big coup, Cecil returned and hurled 
a burning paper bag at the curtain of 
the arsenal stage. The curtain flared, 
and Cecil ran to his near-by home 
where he read a book on “Good Citizen- 
ship.” 
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MAN CHUKUO: Kang Teh Dons Imperial Robes 


For Third Time as Japan Cheers and China Sneers 


Henry Pu-yi last week slipped his 
thin shoulders into a gold-encrusted 
robe, and at the age of 28, became an 
oriental Emperor for the third time. 
Already twice established and twice 
deposed as Emperor of China, he 
mounted the throne of Manchukuo, 
henceforth to be called officially Ta 
Manchou Ti Kuo (The Great Manchu 
Empire). 

The impressive coronation garment 
of shining yellow silk was held for him 
by officials who take their orders from 
Tokyo, capital of Japan, the creator 
of the obedient Emperor’s new job. Em- 
proidered with golden orchids and 
green dragons, it was a faithful copy 
of robes worn by his fierce forebears 
who governed Manchuria in their own 
right and by their own might. 

Pu-yi was not wholly at ease. He 
was anxious to conceal his dependence 
on the whims of Japanese Cabinets. 
The day before the elaborate corona- 
tion flummery, he received foreign cor- 
respondents in his gray brick palace in 
Hsinking, where he is a virtual prison- 
er, and sought to convince them that 
Manchukuoans were working out their 
own desti iy. 

Thinner than usual after a three-day 
fast of purification, he read a prepared 
statement telling of the progress made 
since the Japanese made him Regent 
two years ago. “We” had reformed 
finances, developed agriculture, indus- 
try, and communications. ‘We’ would 
keep the open door ajar and welcome 
foreign business men, especially Ameri- 
cans. “We” would like to be recognized 
by the nations of the earth. “We” 
wanted only peace. 

He might have added that the open 
door is so blocked by Japanese indus- 
trialists that foreign capitalists can’t 
get near it; that communication facili- 
ties, especially railroads, are being de- 
veloped with the obvious purpose of 
helping Japan prepare herself for a 
possible war with the Soviet Union. 
The correspondents smiled and bowed 
at the prescribed angle of 45 degrees. 

Next morning Pu-yi climbed into a 
three-ton armored car painted a bril- 
liant red, a recent import from the 
United States, and started for the Al- 
tar of Heaven, set up on the frozen 
plain at Shuntien, a suburb five miles 
south of Hsinking. Seven red Pack- 
ards carrying gold-braided officials, and 
motorcycles bristling with armed 
guards, escorted the rolling fortress 
front and rear as additional protection 
against bombs and bullets. But there 
was little danger. At least 60,000 
troops lined the route in three ranks, 
their rifles ready. Every fourth troop- 
er was a Japanese, so posted that he 
could keep a watchful eye on his Man- 
chukuoan brothers in arms. 

The crimson cars sped under arches 
gay with the imperial yellow and the 


Manchukuoan flag whose bars of red, 
indigo, white, and black represent the 
State’s four provinces. Whizzing past 
slums whose squalor lurked behind 
bright bunting, the procession bounced 
over the dusty road which leads to 
Shuntien. 

There on the bare plain which rang 
for centuries with the clash of Mon- 
gol arms, stood the altar, a triple ter- 
race of earth built in three concentric 
circles, the largest 27 feet in diameter. 
They symbolized the Confucian triad— 
heaven, earth, and man. On the top- 
most tier, seven feet above the plain, a 
pink sacrificial bull waited. Before the 
animal stood a red lacquer table em- 
bellished with golden dragons and sup- 
porting a box enclosing the imperial 
jade seal, a roll of yellow silk, faggots 
of wood for the sacred fire, a beaker of 
Manchu wine, and receptacles for five 
kinds of grain. 

But the altar, exhibited to foreign 
correspondents during extensive re- 
hearsals for the ceremony, was screened 
from view by yellow bunting on the 
coronation day. Clad in prescribed 
morning or evening clothes and with 
neither hats nor overcoats, newspaper 
men shivered miserably in sub-zero 
weather while Pu-yi entered a near-by 
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pavilion, donned his ceremonial robe, 
and walked over the path of fine white 
sand to the altar enclosure. 

In the presence of a few high Man- 
chu dignitaries he successively raised 
to heaven the various offerings on the 
table, uttering a silent prayer to the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe, the 
only master he acknowledges officially. 
Then, presumably, he slew the bull, and 
lit the sacred fire whose ascending 
smoke symbolized the passage of his 
prayers to heaven. 

As Emperor Kang Teh, he then sped 
back to the palace for his civil corona- 
tion, while field pieces boomed a 101- 
gun salute to the nominal ruler of 31,- 
000,000 Manchukuoans. 

A little incident at the palace ap- 
peared significant. Japanese officials 
arrived in glistening cars but Cheng 
Hsiang-Hsu, the aged Chinese who 
serves as Premier of Manchukuo came 
on foot. During the palace ceremony 
the venerable statesman, who once tu- 
tored Pu-yi, stood humbly in the back- 
ground. 

Kang Teh, dressed as a field mar- 
shal and accompanied by his Japanese 
aide de camp, walked into the throne 
room at noon to a blare of martial 
music. Royally seated, he announced 
that he had received heaven’s consent 
to his rule. 

“Today,” said he, “the country is 
bathed in the radiance of the sun, moon, 
and stars. Heaven favors only those 
who are virtuous. I proclaim this the 
first year of Kang Teh, the era of re- 
construction.” 

During the festivities his wife, who 
had taken no part in the religious 
ceremony, appeared dramatically and 
received gifts from a group of Man- 
chus and Mongolians. A slim, beauti- 
ful girl of 23, she surprised the guests, 
who had been informed that she would 
remain in traditional oriental obscurity 
on her husband’s first imperial day. 

Emperor Kang Teh began his recon- 
struction program by granting amnesty 
to a number of prisoners. Then he re- 
tired to await foreign comment on his 
coronation. 

Japan’s remarks were flattering. 
America’s were cynical. Wang Ching- 
wei, head of the executive branch of 
the Nanking Government, summed up 
the attitude of China. The coronation, 
said Wang, was just “another act of 
high treason against the Chinese Re- 
public.” 


FRANCE: Tell-Tale Check Stubs 
Cause Mme. Stavisky’s Arrest 


Like a chapter in an E. Phillips Op- 
penheim novel, the latest fantastic in- 
stalment of the Stavisky case unrolled 
last week before horrified French read- 
ers. The murder-suicide mystery involv- 
ing prominent men and lovely women 
remains unsolved. 

True to their first principle, French 
detectives proceeded on the “Cherchez 
la femme” theory. Investigators tried 
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to prove that Mlle. Rita Georg, a 
Viennese dancer, was a spy, but failed. 
In Paris, police arrested Mme. Arlette 
Simon Stavisky, the widow of Hand- 
some Alex, the swindler whose activ- 
ities caused the fall of two French 
Cabinets. 

Men in high places tried desperately 
to clear themselves. M. Anatole de 
Monzie, former Minister, wanted to 
fight a duel when a Deputy suggested 
that he had visited Mme. Stavisky in 
a prison hospital where she was held 
on a burglary charge. Joseph Paul- 
Boncour, then Foreign Minister, when 
charged with being her lawyer, declared 
he offered her his legal advice because 
he was a friend of her father’s. 

Police suspected last week that Mme. 
Stavisky planned to leave the country. 
At the same time information was re- 
ceived that she had given an unknown 
friend her husband’s check stubs. She 
was then arrested. 

A hilarious game of who’s got the 
stubs followed. Although Stavisky’s 
checks were made out to “bearer,” the 
stubs carried an accurate list of those 
to whom he paid millions of dollars, 
presumably hush money and bribes. 

The parliamentary commission inves- 
tigating the case last week demanded 
that Henri Cheron, Minister of Justice, 
produce the stubs. He confessed they 
had disappeared. But that evening In- 
spector Bony of the Secret Service, who 
was under suspension for laxity in the 
case, telephoned that he knew where 
they were. At his home late that night, 
in the presence of witnesses, M. Bony 
received the stubs from a mysterious, 
unnamed “personality,” and turned 
them over to the government. 

Anxious to fix responsibility for the 
nineteen postponed trials that permit- 
ted Stavisky, a known criminal, to 
carry on his operations for seven years, 
authorities last week forced the suspen- 
sion of Georges Pressard as Paris 
Prosecutor. M. Pressard’s wife is the 
sister of Camille Chautemps, who re- 
signed as Premier when the scandal 
broke. An assistant prosecutor of the 
Court of Appeal, removed from office 
for alleged relations with Stavisky, 
protested his innocence, but attempted 
suicide. 

The chapter also had its weird, tragic 
note. Microscopic examination re- 
vealed traces of a strange poison in the 
body of Judge Albert Prince, a Sta- 
visky case witness whose mangled body 
was found two weeks ago on the rail- 
road tracks near Dijon. 

With rewards for their capture to- 
taling nearly $10,000, and the great- 
est detectives of France on their trails, 
M. Prince’s murderers were still at 
large in good detective-story fashion 
as the week’s instalment closed. 


ANDRE CITROEN: France’s 
Ford Loses Control of Auto Factory 


The story of Andre Citroen, who 
runs seven big automobile plants and 
employs more workers than any other 
Frenchman, is very much like the story 
of any Detroit motor maker. But last 
week one sharp difference developed: 
where the United States companies fi- 
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Arlette Stavisky, Arrested in the Hunt 
For Her Husband’s Check Stubs 


nally got over the bad depression bump, 
the breezy, energetic little Frenchman 
floundered. Bankers took over the com- 
pany that he has ruled with a hand as 
autocratic as Henry Ford’s. 

During the boom years Citroens were 
everywhere. They buzzed like beetles 
past startled tourists. Their name 
gleamed from a great electric sign on 
the Eiffel Tower. More than 120,000 
of the bug-like little vehicles scooted 
off assembly belts in 1929. Citreon was 
able to drop $400,000 at Deauville with 
a smile. 

From American motor makers, nota- 
bly Henry Ford, he learned the trick 
of turning empty post-war munitions 
factories into forges, foundries, and 
assembly rooms. Because of his enor- 
mous sales, few bankers troubled to 
look sharply at his credits. Happily 
they reasoned that should they be a 
little shaky today he would step up 
production and be all right tommorow. 

A recent strike over a 10 per cent 





wage cut contributed to the disaster. 
Production continued its downward 
plunge. Credits became scarce. Last 
week the bad break came. On the 
Bourse, Citreon stock dropped from 
500 to 285. A bankers’ committee 
stepped in. 

The Agence Economique et Finan- 
ciere, a French financial journal, com- 
mented dryly: 

“Concentration of financial direction 
... in the hands of a single person... 
has given rise to disadvantages. 

“Citreon will undergo reorganization, 
placing it in charge of more rational 
direction with the control and support 
of qualified specialists.” 


AUSTRIA: Nazis Feed and Bribe 
Socialists to Oppose Dollfuss 


Dr. Theodor Habicht’s ultimatum to 
the Austrian Government, broadcast 
from Munich, expired last Wednesday, 
but Nazis did not renew the campaign 
of terrorism threatened by their “in- 
spector general.” Instead they were 
busy distributing food and money 
among Socialist victims of the Dollfuss 
regime (see cover). With the gifts 
went Nazi propaganda, promising re- 
venge. 

But some Socialists took their own 
revenge. In Styria they murdered 
several railroad workers who, for a re- 
ward of $1,000, betrayed Koloman 
Wallisch, a Socialist leader, to the gov- 
ernment. Wallisch was hanged Feb. 19. 

Chancellor Englebert Dollfuss pushed 
plans for his corporative Fascist State, 
and declared in a speech at Villach, 
Carinthia, that he planned a new con- 
stitution based on the Papal Encyclical, 
“Quadragesimo Anno.” “Christian love 
must unite all sections of the populace,” 
he said. 

As he finished speaking, 30 Christian 
Nazis jumped up one by one, unfurled 
swastila banners, and shouted “Heil 
Hitler!”—an observation which landed 
them in jail. 
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Theodor Habicht, Nazi Inspector for Austria, Broadcasting 
Defiance From Munich to the Dollfuss Government 
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BRITAIN: Princess Gets £25,000 
In Rasputin Film Libel Suit 


Monday, twelve members of a jury 
crowded back into a London court room 
where Irina Youssoupoff, a Princess of 
the extinct Russian Empire, awaited 
their verdict. “Twenty-five thousand 
pounds,” said the foreman. Thus, with 
a favorable verdict of $126,875, ended 
the Youssoupoff libel suit against the 
producers of the film, “Rasputin the 
Mad Monk.” 

During the previous week Prince 
Felix, her husband, had told a crowded 
court room how he killed Grigori Efi- 
movich Rasputin, the Siberian “Holy 
Devil” who held both Czar and Czarina 
under his soiled thumb for nearly nine 
years. 

It was an old story and had been 
described at length in Youssoupoff’s 
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notic powers. He repeated the reasons 
for the killing. Rasputin, the only man 
who could relieve the free-bleeding dis- 
ease of Alexis, the Czarevich, had 
waxed so powerful that he was vir- 
tual boss of Russia, referring contemp- 
tuously to the royal couple as “Him” 
and “Her.” 

Prince Youssoupoff’s curt replies and 
excerpts read from his book by his de- 
fense attorney pieced together the scene 
in the cellar of his magnificent white 
palace the night of the murder. Jurors 
and spectators saw again the cozy fire, 
the heavy red curtains, the white bear- 
skin rug, and Rasputin, with enough 
cyanide of potassium in him to kill an 
elephant, standing calmly admiring an 
ornate labyrinth cabinet supporting an 
Italian crucifix of rock crystal and 
silver. 

The bearded holy man was dressed 
in a white silk blouse, black velvet 
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Princess. But Sir Patrick Hastings for 
the Princess told the more convincing 
story. He bewailed that “a married 
lady with a daughter is depicted to the 
public as a defiled woman, defiled by a 
blackmailer.” 

Encouraged by the verdict, the Prin- 
cess plans to bring suits against every 
theatre in the United States and Britain 
that exhibited the film. Lawyers have 
already prepared about 300 of the suits, 
which will total millions of dollars. 


HUNGER MARCHERS: Commons Ejects 


Laborites’ Guests Unceremoniously 


The Commons refuscd to receive the 
hunger marchers last week. There- 
upon, John McGovern, who at Parlia- 
ment’s opening called the King and 
Queen “parasites,” told the House it 
was a “damned farce.” He joined other 
Laborites in inviting the marchers to 
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Prince Youssoupoff (Left), His Wife (Right), and a Scene From the Movie 
Depicting Rasputin and Natasha, Which Cost Its Producers $126,875 Damages 


book published in 1927. Yet society 
dowagers and nurse-maids alike thrilled 
pleasantly when the handsome Prince 
rehashed it. 

Formerly one of the richest noble- 
men in St. Petersburg and more recent- 
ly a pajama designer for his wife’s 
Paris lingerie shop, he testified to bol- 
ster her $2,000,000 damage -suit.against 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, Ltd. 
The Princess, niece of the murdered 
Czar Nicholas II, was considered one 
of the loveliest women in the old Rus- 
sian capital. She contended that Prin- 
cess Natasha in the MGM film, played 
by Diana Wynyard, was a libelous 
portrait of herself. 

Natasha, who wears the same type 
of nurse’s uniform Princess Youssou- 
poff donned during the war, is obvious- 
ly headed for worse than death with 
the screen Rasputin when a fade-out 
intervenes. Princess Youssoupoff de- 
clared she never met the hairy “Little 
Father.” 

A slim brunette, she testified at 
length, disclosing that she and her hus- 
band have “very little left” of wealth 
which once included $3,000,000 worth 
of jewelry, plate, and precious stones. 
The court audience listened eagerly 
but got most of their excitement from 
Prince Youssoupoff’s account of the 
slaying. 

He dwelt again upon Rasputin’s hyp- 





trousers, and boots. Behind him, on 
the table, were the remains of the poi- 
soned repast of cakes and wine. Seated 
before him, Prince Youssoupoff sang 
Sypsy songs, accompanying himself on 
the guitar. 

Then the Prince walked upstairs and 
conferred with his fellow conspirators 
—Grand Duke Dmitri Pavlovich; Vladi- 
mir Purishkevich, a member of the 
Diet; Captain Sukhotin, and others. 
He came back with the Grand Duke’s 
revolver. Rasputin still stood before 
the cabinet. 

“Grigori Efimovich, you had better 
look at that crucifix and say a prayer 
before it. 

The Prince fired and Rasputin top- 
pled with a roar on the bearskin rug. 
Later he rallied and tried to throttle 
Youssoupoff. Then he scrambled up- 
stairs on all fours, bellowing like a 
wounded animal, and rushed out into 
the courtyard. 

Purishkevich followed him and fired 
four more shots. Youssoupoff battered 
the shaggy head with a loaded stick. 
Finally the conspirators dumped the 
body into the frozen Neva River. When 
the crime was discovered, Youssoupoff 
and his wife were exiled to their coun- 
try estate. 

The attorney for MGM, Sir William 
Jowett, declared that the film didn’t 
come “within 100 miles” of libeling the 





tea and gave them passes to- the 
Strangers’ Gallery. Except for their 
ragged clothes, most of the jobless 
workers might have been ordinary 
sightseers. But a few interrupted a 
debate with angry abuse. Guards em- 
ployed to preserve becoming decorum 
tossed them out kicking and yelling. 

Air Plans: Though conservatives are 
shouting for a larger air budget, the 
Marquess of Londonderry, Britain’s Air 
Minister, told the Commons last week 
that “an almost incredibly modest” in- 
crease of £527,000 ($2,671,890) in the 
air appropriations will be adequate. 

During the coming year, he said, 
four defense squadrons of eighteen 
planes each will be added to the Royal 
Air Force. Building is being curtailed, 
the Marquess explained, as long as 
there is any hope of life for the Dis- 
armament Conference. 

Fashions for Men: The Prince of 
Wales, who sets styles for Americans, 
is in danger of losing the respect of 
British tailors. Visiting the British 
Industries Fair, he unbuttoned his 
double-breasted coat and stood reveal- 
ing to horrified orthodox eyes the fact 
that with it he wears no waistcoat. 

Dropped: The Duke of Westminster 
last week decided to drop the libel suit 
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he brought a month ago against his 
niece, Lady Sibell Lygon. His Grace’s 
ire was aroused when Lady Sibell pub- 
lished an article in The Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine, attacking him 
for spending his enormous wealth in 
France, instead of “buying British.” 
His wrath was appeased by “a sincere 
public apology.” 


GERMANY: “Immune” Cardinal 
Wars on “Paganism” of Nazis 


Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber, 
Archbishop of Munich, wears his red 
hat like a flaming badge of courage. 
Since Hitler became dictator, His Emi- 
nence has repeatedly mounted the pul- 
pit of his church of St. Michael’s and 
tried to put the fear of God into the 
Nazis. 

The handsome old man, tall, erect, 
and broad-shouldered, is a superb figure 
in his dignified crimson vestments. 
Known as one of the world’s greatest 
orators, he has thrown all his eloquence 
and all his learning against the pagan- 
ism and anti-Semitism of the Nazi 
creed. 

“I, as your Bishop,” with brown eyes 
flashing he told his flock, ‘cannot re- 
main silent when. they lead an attack 
on religion, and when anti-Jewish preju- 
dice strikes at the foundation of 
Christianity and throws stones at Jesus 
Christ.” 

Last month Nazis fired on his pearl- 
gray rococo pajace, one of the finest 
buildings in the city. They broke a win- 
dow, but no one was injured. 

In an effort to prevent further at- 
tacks, Pope Pius XI last week extended 
to the anti-Nazi Cardinal the protection 
of the Holy See. He named him a 
Papal Legate, a sort of ambassador- 
extraordinary for the Vatican, with a 
diplomat’s immunity to arrest by an- 
noyed Nazi underlings. 

The Vatican’s real Ambassador at 
Munich is the octogenarian Monsignor 
Alberto Vasallo di Torregossa, the Pa- 
pal Nuncio. His palace at 15 Brienner- 
strasse is directly opposite the Nazis’ 
Brown House. 

“Palais Nuncio” and “Schloss De- 
nouncio,’”’ Munich wits call them. But 
so far the Nazis have discreetly re- 
frained from denouncing the ancient 
Nuncio, who has lived in peace, letting 
the Munich orator, Michael Cardinal 
von Faulhaber, voice the indignation 
of Rome. 


U. S. S. R.: Moscow Hails Three 
Acquitted of Reichstag Fire 


The 7.55 P. M. plane from Berlin 
swooped out of the darkness and landed 
at the Moscow airport one evening last 
week. Among the passengers who 
climbed out in the sub-zero tempera- 
ture were three dark-haired men, their 
faces pallid from long imprisonment. 

Comrade D. Z. Manuilsky of the 
Communist International stepped up 
to greet them. Immediately several 
hundred workers shouted wildly: “Long 


live Dimitroff, Popoff, and Taneff! 
Long live the world revolution!” 

The three Bulgarian Communists, 
whom a German court acquitted last 
December of firing the Reichstag build- 
ing, were free at last and safe in their 
Soviet fatherland. The crowd pressed 
forward. Taneff, who had no overcoat, 
shivered. Someone stripped off a coat 
and helped the Bulgarian to struggle 
into it. In a flying wedge of Com- 
munists, the men fought their way 
through excited workers to an auto- 
mobile. “Red front: Long live the Red 
front:” Dimitroff shouted. 

That night they received corre- 
spondents in their Moscow hotel. 
Seated at a red-draped table, with a 
life-size portrait of Lenin behind him. 
Dimitroff told of their trial and con- 
finement. For five months they were 
handcuffed day and night. 

Germany had freed the men that 
morning after the Soviet Government, 
having conferred citizenship on them, 
threatened to prosecute for military 
espionage four German employes of 
the Controll Company who were then 
in a Russian prison. In Berlin, abso- 
lute secrecy surrounded the release of 
the Communists. 

At Koenigsberg, where the plane 
stopped en route to Moscow, a German 
secret policeman said to Dimitroff: 
“Now mind you be objective in what 
you say—no nastiness, and then may- 
be some day we will let you back into 
Germany.” 

“When I come back to Germany,” 
Dimitroff told him, “it will be as the 
guest of the German Soviet Republic.” 


ARCTIC RESCUE: Twelve Castaways 
Are Taken From Ice Floe by Plane 


The first of a fleet of Soviet planes 
assembled to rescue 101 persons ma- 
rooned on an Arctic ice floe since the 
freighter Chelyuskin sank Feb. 13, 
reached its goal last week and carried 
ten women and two babies to safety. 

Pilot Lapidevsky and Mechanic Pet- 
roff flew from Cape Wellen, Siberia, 144 
miles away, over desolate wastes 
toward a dim red flag that marked the 
camp. Three miles from the shelters 
Prof. Otto Schmidt and his men had set 
up, the flyers saw a crude field cleared 
on the ice, and landed. 

This floe had split off from the main 
pack, and was surrounded by water. 
Men bundled the women’ and children 
into collapsible boats, and in a temper- 
ature of 40 degrees below zero, Fahr- 


enheit, ferried them across to the plane. * 


Safely manipulating the hazardous 
take-off, the pilots flew back to Cape 
Wellen. 

Speedy rescue of the remaining mem- 
bers of the expedition seemed probable. 
Two other planes waited favorable 
weather at Cape Wellen, a third was 
on the way there from Moscow, and 
three steamers carrying fourteen planes 
were on the way north from Vladi- 
vostok and Kamchatka. More planes 
and -a dirigible were to be shipped 
from Vladivostok. The Soviet even sent 
three aces to New York City, planning 
to have them fly from Alaska in case 
the Siberian attempt should fail. 


In the northeastern part of the Cas- 
pian Sea other planes, assisted by ice 
breakers, saved 461 fishermen ma- 
rooned on ice floes since Feb. 25. 
Eighty-four more remained adrift, but 
in no immediate danger. 


The Soviet public anxiously followed 
the rescue efforts. A little girl wrote 
the authorities: “Please save father, 
because I love him. Illeana.” Her last 
name was not made public, but she 
may have been one of the numerous 
children of Prof. Otto Schmidt. The 
handsome blue-eyed professor has had 
eight wives. 


* 
OTHER NATIONS: Lerroux Is 
Recalled as Spain’s Premier 


Diego Martinez Barrios upset the un- 
easy boat on which Premier Alejandro 
Lerroux’s minority government was 
teetering, by issuing an order which 
was too definitely socialistic. As Spain’s 
Minister of the Interior, he gave city 
officials authority to prohibit Roman 
Catholic burial services at their dis- 
cretion. 


Catholic parties, victorious in the 
December elections, then forced the 
resignations of Senor Barrios and the 
Finance Minister. But when the Pre- 
mier went to President Alcala Zamora, 
the President insisted that the whole 
Cabinet, which was reshuffled in Jan- 
uary, should quit. 

He hoped that a new Cabinet might 
veer more to the Right, on whose votes 
the Center depends. But two days 
later Senor Lerroux was back as Pre- 
mier, with practically the same old 
crowd. He continued to seesaw uneas- 
ily between the demands of Catholics 
and Monarchists on one end, and So- 
cialists on the other. 

Italy: A bomb that exploded in the 
portico of St. Peter’s Basilica in June, 
1933, injuring fcur persons, resulted 
last week in the indictment of a former 
Yale professor. 

He is Gaetano Salvemini, known as 
“the man most hated in Italy,” who 
fled from his native land eight years 
ago after he was convicted of clandes- 
tinely publishing a paper. In 1932 he 
was Visiting Professor of International 
Relations at New Haven. 


The professor and six other men are 
accused of responsibility for the bomb, 
and for a plot to take the life of Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini. 

Four of the accused are imprisoned in 
Italy; Signor Salvemini and two others 
are “somewhere in exile.” 

Canada: Money talked more vocifer- 
ously than usual in Montreal last week. 
Bank notes were in circulation stamped 
“Tl faut monnaie bilingue au Canada 
bilingue”—“There must be bilingual 
money for bilingual Canada.” 

French-Canadians took this means 
of enforcing their umsuccessful de- 
mands that paper money be printed in 
French and English. The bankers re- 
sponded by classifying the notes as mu- 
tilated currency and destroying them. 
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“I Give Myself Entirely to Belgium:’ King Leopold III Takes the Oath of Allegiance in the 
Chamber of Deputies at Brussels. Seated at His Left Are Queen Astrid and Their two Children 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Departures and Arrivals in London: George Bernard Shaw and His Camera-shy Wife Sail for New Zealand. Two 
Nazi Tourists in Uniform Arouse so Much Curiosity in London That a German Official Orders Them Back Home 
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HEADLINER 


GOERING: Nazi Number Two Man 
Is “Hard-Boiled Hermann” 





Berlin was wondering last week 
whether Prussia’s fire-breathing Pre- 
mier, Hermann Wilhelm Goering, was 
too conceited to realize that he had 
been snubbed. 

He is a man whose wild career noth- 
ing, so far, has been able to check. He 
has fought to keep under lock and key 
the three Bulgarian Communists ac- 
cused of firing the Reichstag last year. 
The fact that they had been acquitted 
didn’t bother Goering. He wanted to 
keep them. 

But the three men, Dimitroff, Popoff, 
and Taneff, have been given Soviet citi- 





@©sinver, BERLIN 


zenship by Moscow and whisked away 
by airplane across the border by order 
of Goering’s one superior in power— 
Hitler (see page 14). 

Goering is one of the toughest prod- 
ucts ever ground out by the Prussian 
military machine. His father, first 
Governor of German Southwest Africa, 
sent him to a military school, where 
German Kultur doctrine was drilled in- 
to him. It was up to boys like Her- 
mann to make the Fatherland the 
greatest nation in the world. 

A youth of 21 when the war came, 
he joined up and landed in the most 
spectacular unit in the German Army 
—Baron Manfred von Richthofen’s 
famous Death Squadron. As a Captain 
he screamed through the air on the 
tails of ill-fated French and British 
pursuit ships. Here he got his baptism 
of fire; learned that life was cheap and 
death to be taken lightly. 

When the Armistice came he was 
supposed to hand his command, which 
he had taken after Richthofen’s fatal 
crash, over to the Allies. He refused, 
ordered his men to their planes to fol- 
low him back home. They flew to a 
curious welcome after four years of 
heroism. Communist revolutionaries 
manhandled Goering, ripping his in- 
signia from his shoulders. That insult 
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he never forgave, and since the rise of 
Hitler he has had ample opportunity to 
repay Communists for their temerity. 
As Premier of Prussia, ‘“Hard-boiled 
Hermann,” as a recent Collier’s labeled 
him, has been in a small boy’s seventh 
heaven. Lion cubs have been his pets, 
and ornate uniforms his by the dozen. 
Berliners, on the sly, of course, poke 
fun at Goering for this latter foible. 
“General Goering, a pipe has burst in 
the bathroom,” a valet is supposed to 
say. Goering snaps: “Very Good. Bring 
me my Admiral’s uniform.” Abed he 
wears lavish blue silk pajamas, and on 
the street a dashing army uniform. 
His power is almost incalculable. His 
secret police are answerable to no 
court and their files hold information 
which would send almost anyone to 
jail. The priests and preachers—he 
calls them “black-coated moles’— 
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Hermann Goering, Lover of Fancy Uniforms and Keeper of a Pet Lioness 


barely missed going to concentration 
camps on his orders when they lifted 
a voice against some of his rulings. 
When he proposed renaming after him- 
self the Berlin street named for Fried- 
rich Ebert, the first Reich President, 
Von Hindenburg demurred. He was 
overruled. 

Goering has a sharp weather eye on 
his first love, aviation. European gos- 
sip holds the air force which he com- 
mands is a slap at the Versailles Treaty 
—that he has 300 fighting planes in 
northeastern Germany alone., About 
this he says little, talking mostly of 
quiet, graceful gliders which he secret- 
ly dislikes. Still, they offer the only 
means of training good German pilots 
who may some day ride a bomber be- 
hind a brace of powerful motors. 

Despite the fact that he is taciturn, 
truculent, and tiger-mouthed, most 
Germans look on Hermann Goering as 
a lonesome, middleaged man. His ex- 
tremely happy married life with his 
Swedish wife came to an abrupt end 
at her death, three years ago. Now 
he lives alone and shuttles between his 
home in the swank West End of Berlin 
and his government furnished apart- 
ment, across from the Reichstag. 

It was in the former that police in- 
dulged the fire-eater’s fancy for brass 
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band music on his birthday two months 
ago. Before he was out of bed, the horn 
blowers were blasting away. Through- 
out the day they spelled one another 
off, and kept the din up until nearly 
midnight. At the drop of a hat Goer- 
ing will order out the trombone players 
to tickle his German blare-loving ears. 
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COURT MARTIAL: Blind-Flying 
Expert Tried for “Remarks” 


Vaguely reminiscent of the two 
swashbuckling marines, Sergeant Quirt 
and Captain Flagg of “What Price 
Glory,” are two of the army’s ace 
aviators, Lt. Col. Henry B. Clagett, 
commandant at Kelly Field, Texas, 
and Major William C. Ocker, the 
“father of blind flying’ who was first 
taught tricks of the air by the Wright 
brothers. For some time the air serv- 
ice knew that there was “bad blood” 
between the two pilots. 

Army assignments and transfers 
flung Clagett and Ocker together with 
curious frequency. They were both 
stationed at Bolling Field in 1924, then 
at Crissy Field near San Francisco. 
At Brooks Field they missed each 
other by a day only to join up again 
at Kelly Field, outside San Antonio, 
in 1932. It was here, last week, that 
the two faced each other, glowering 
across a saber-laden hearing table at 
a Court Martial. 

Billy Ocker, 58, oldest army pilot in 
point of continuous service, sat in the 
drab dental clinic room at Fort Sam 
Houston charged with violation of the 
Ninety-Sixth Article of War—making 
remarks improper “to good order and 
military discipline.” 

He had made the “remarks” when 
ordered to take his fourth physical ex- 
amination in a sixteen-month period 
following a minor crash in which he 
fractured a neck vertebra. While two 
physicians were thumping him he 
snapped: “If other pilots on this field 

such as Colonel Clagett, were 
given more than a cursory physical 
examination they... would be off 
flying status. It makes no difference 
whether one or fifteen surgeons exam- 
ine me. You made up your mind about 
my status more than a year ago.. 
(but) I can take it.” 

Hearing this, Colonel Clagett prompt- 
ly signed charges. At the hearing last 
week it developed that the remarks 
had been made in a private office and 
that Major Ocker had apologized— 
both extenuating circumstances. Fur- 
thermore medical men testified Billy 
Ocker was physically able and flyers 
told of his fine three-point landings. 

Whether he is reprimanded, par- 
doned, or imprisoned, the case can nei- 
ther add to nor detract from Major 
Ocker’s great contributions to blind 
flying. It was he who convinced air 
corps Officials that the thing was feasi- 
ble, who helped devise “blind” instru- 
ments, and wrote the accepted text 
book on the subject. 
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ASTRONOMY: Huge Glass Will 
Make It Easier to See Stars 


A homesick Argentinean, standing in 
Battery Park at the tip of New York 
City, could see a candle burning in the 
window of his Buenos Aires parlor— 
that is if the rest of the earth were 
flat and he were looking through the 
world’s greatest telescope, the 100-inch 
one located on Mt. Wilson, in Cali- 
fornia. In a few years the mythical 
Argentinean will have an even greater 
telescope to help him. The most power- 
ful instrument for probing into space 
will soon be dwarfed by that which 
Corning Glass Works engineers were 
working on the past week in Corning, 
N. ¥. 

The heart of any telescope is the 
mirror which collects the faint wan- 
dering light from stars and centers it 
for the observer. Since the glass disk 
weighs as much as twenty tons, no man 
is likely to earn seven years of bad 
luck by lifting and dropping it, but 
there is every chance that a careless 
technician might crack the giant in the 
making. 

For months, Corning engineers have 
been working on the mold, which was 
completed last week. Within a couple 
of weeks they will start the ten-hour 
pouring process. A stream of hissing 
hot Pyrex glass, similar to that used 
for housewives’ baking dishes, will 
start flowing. This done, the tedious 
process of cooling begins. 

Were the foot-thick chunk of glass 
simply put out-of-doors to cool, the 
outside would “crust,”’ while the inside 
was still molten. This would fill the 
mirror with imperfections and make it 
useless. To get around this, the Corn- 
ing experts will slide their twenty-ton 
glass pie in an annealing oven where 
the temperature will be dropped about 
four degrees a day for a period of a 
year. When finally cooled it will be 
shipped to the California Institute of 
Technology’s new optical shop, where 
it will undergo a year’s grinding and 
polishing. The mirror will be too large 
to go through any railroad tunnel so 
it will journey by ship through the 
Panama Canal. 

Just where the telescope to hold the 
new mirror will be set up, is not 
definitely decided. Possibly it will be 
San Miguel, near San Diego, or else on 
Table Mountain, Palomar Mountain, or 
Mt. Wilson—all in California. 

The reason astronomers seek high 
lonely spots for their telescopes is not 
to get a pitifully small distance nearer 
their stars, but to avoid the shimmer- 
ing earthly atmosphere that makes 
stars twinkle. They also want to avoid 
the glaring lights of a town’s movie 
palaces, which might spoil long-time 
exposures. 

What will the new observatory, 
financed by $6,000,000 from the Rocke- 
feller International Education Board, 
reveal to the squinting eyes of scien- 





tists? All that is known is that it 
will “look” four times farther into space 
than man has ever seen before. The 
Argentinean could see his parlor candle 
from 20,000 miles away, and astrono- 
mers will be able to look at the scurry- 
ing nebulae 1,200,000,000 light years 
distant. 

More interesting to wonder-t~-ok and 
Sunday supplement readers, is the fact 
that the 200-inch marvel will be able to 
see the “disappearing” canals of Mars 
and tell whether they are actually 
works of Martians or merely vegeta- 
tion undergoing seasonal color changes. 
Furthermore the new 200-inch mirror 
will be able to give an accurate weather 
forecast for any spot on Mars—in case 
anyone is interested. 


**SEA SERPENT  :’’ Cherbourg 
Plays Host to Furry Monster 


A threadbare yarn is the one about 
the Scotchman who, on Christmas Eve, 
went to the window, fired a shotgun, 
then told his little boy that he had just 
killed Santa Claus. Last week it 
looked very much as if thrifty French 


Retouched Radio Photo of Cherbourg’s “First Animal of Its Kind” 


fishermen near Cherbourg had actually 
killed the Santa Claus of Loch Ness, 
Scotland. Washed up on their shores 
they found what they insisted was the 
Loch Ness sea serpent, the grotesque 
monster, since attributed to highland 
whisky, that last Fall brought the tiny 
Scotch town a very thriving tourist 
trade and a sudden wave of prosperity. 

Anxious not to have their monster 
attributed to good French brandy, the 
fishermen hurried to Cherbourg’s Na- 
tural History Museum for 70-year-old 
Professor Corbiere. The elderly scien- 


tist hobbled along the four miles of 
rocky shore to see what hungry birds 
and fish had left of the find. Exam- 
ining three chunks that remained of 
a creature 25 feet long, five feet in 
diameter, with a camel-like head and a 
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gray-white coat of soft fur, he said: 

“It is a cetacean (whale and por- 
poise family) of a rare species .. . Its 
diameter would be considerably greater 
if the internal organs were still in it... 
Furthermore the head, which now looks 
like that of a camel, has been badly 
battered and what we can see does not 
permit determination of its exact shape. 

“What is certain is that it is the 
first animal of its kind ever to be 
thrown up on the shores of our dis- 
west wen , 

Before birds and fish had devoured 
the soggy beast, alert Frenchmen had 
taken dozens of pictures—something 
that Loch Ness citizens had not been 
able to do with their lively animal. 
Some of the photographs showed the 
two lateral and the one dorsal fin. 

There were several pictures that 
showed the flabby fifteen-foot liver that 
had washed out of the animal. 

Sea monster legends, as old as sea 
travel, are generally laughed at by 
naturalists. Though all scientific men 
admit that prehistoric oceans were 
filled with serpent-like creatures, they 
won’t countenance them today. Sail- 
ing men, on the other hand, point out 
that naturalists who seldom go to sea 
have little right to dismiss what they 
have never seen. The sailors say they 
can never bring the serpents back for 
evidence because their ships have no 
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guns large enough to shoot the mon- 
sters, no tackle strong enough to hold 
them. : 

Scientific landlubbers attribute ser- 
pent legends to a number of things— 
schools of porpoises running in a line 
that might give the appearance of a 
100-foot water smake, or rare and 
freakish whales which are startling 
looking creatures. Perhaps the most 
spectacular of all sea serpents in his- 
tory were the Viking “kraken.” Be- 
cause the monsters looked like is- 
lands, seamen would frequently dock 
on them. 

Things went along very well until 
they built fires; then the “kraken” 
would submerge and leave the sailors 
thrashing about in the wet embers of 
their fires. 
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Norman Thomas, Socialist Leader, Debog 
ator Huey Long on the “Doom of Capi 


INTERNATIONAL 
Fred Perry (Right), British Holder of American Champion- 
ship, and Pat Hughes in Doubles Action at Sydney, Australia 


Navy Observation Plane Caught 
Catapulted From the Flagship 
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Railroad Shops Catch up With the New Deal: Hoisting a Dreadnaught Steel Coaches’ Launch 
End Into Place to Recondition a Southern Pacific Freight Car at Los Angeles W ork-out ont 
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KEYSTONE 
Sonja Henie, World’s Greatest Fancy Skater, Meets 
Dictator Hitler, Before She Sails for the United States 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Carl Hubbell, World Series Hero of the 
Giants, Tunes up His Left Arm at Miami, Fla. 


WIDE WORLD 
e Camera a Split Second After Being 
yluania in Pacific Coast Maneuvers 


ACME 
jing the Cambridge University Crew in Bear Turns on Its Trainer at Mack Sennett Lot, Hollywood. Knocked 
*’s for Race With Oxford This Month Down and Bitten, the Trainer Told Rescuers not to Shoot the Bear 
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MURDER TRIALS: Two Women 
Doctors; Life For Dr. Dean 


In widely separated cities two wom- 
en physicians were tried last week for 
murder. Dr. Sarah Ruth Dean of 
Greenwood, Miss., was accused of kill- 
ing Dr. John Preston Kennedy, who, 
said the State, was her lover. Dr. Alice 
Lindsay Wynekoop of Chicago was on 
trial for the murder of her daughter- 
in-law, Rheta. 


DR. WYNEKOOP: In many Chica- 
go families fights and arguments have 
been the rule since last November, 
when Rheta Wynekoop was found 
chloroformed and shot, dead on her 
doctor mother-in-law’s operating table. 
Chicagoans were divided in their opin- 
ions about the “professional mistake” 
of an overdose of anesthetic which Dr. 
Wynekoop, a tall, emaciated, plain- 
looking old physician, said she tried to 
hide with a pretense at robbery and 
murder. 

Thousands of trial fans stormed the 
Chicago Criminal Court Building when 
the aged woman first went on trial in 
January, and were disappointed when, 
midway through the case, Judge 
Joseph David declared a mistrial be- 
cause of the doctor’s repeated heart at- 
tacks. 

It was a virtually empty court room 
into which Dr. Wynekoop was wheeled 
a fortnight ago for her second trial. 
The witnesses, who repeated their tes- 
timony of the first trial, had no sur- 
prises to spring. But as the defense 
began its case the court again filled 
with spectators. 

Walker Wynekoop, Dr. Alice’s son, 
told his story of the prolonged session 
at headquarters, when police obtained 
his mother’s statement. Dr. Wynekoop 
sobbed nervously. Next day, Dr. Cath- 
erine Wynekoop, her mother Dr. Alice, 
and the spectators all sobbed as the 
younger doctor told of Dr. Alice’s over- 
whelming love for Rheta. Then the 
old woman took the stand. 

In her clipped, half-strangled voice, 
she gave her version of finding the body, 
repudiated her confession, and denied 
all knowledge of the killing. Last Sat- 
urday, as she completed her testimony, 
she was taken, screaming with hysteria, 
to her prison cell. 


DR. DEAN: The sultry air of Green- 
wood has reechoed with dispute since 
August, when Dr. Kennedy died of a 
“mysterious illness,” after accusing 
Dr. Dean of having given him a poi- 
soned whisky highball. Greenwood 
found it hard to believe that Dr. Dean, 
a tall, well-proportioned, good-looking, 
and eminent young child specialist, 
could be a murderer. 

So Greenwood flocked to court on 
Jan. 29, when Judge S. F. Davis called 
the case of the State v. Sarah Ruth 
Dean. It listened as attentively as did 
the jury of cotton planters while Doc- 
tors Henry and Barney Kennedy, broth- 
ers of the slain man, described his 
deathbed accusation. It watched Mrs. 
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Dr. Sarah Ruth Dean, Convicted 
Of Murder in Mississippi 


Bessie Barry Kennedy, quite as attrac- 
tive as Dr. Dean, as she testified that 
she and her divorced husband were 
about to be remarried when he died. It 
chuckled over Dr. Dean’s 145 love let- 
ters to Dr. Kennedy, presented by the 
prosecution, staking its case on the 
jealousy of a woman scorned. 

Later, when the defense began to de- 
scribe Dr. Dean as a woman persecuted 
by a vengeful ex-wife, the jurors grew 
distinctly bored. They perked up a bit 
when a State witness admitted that the 
amount of poison in the dead man’s 
insides was “minute.” They were tense 
when Dr. Dean took the stand to deny 
having seen Kennedy, much less hav- 
ing given him a poisoned drink, on the 
night he first became ill. 

The jury “sure was happy” to get 
the case after five weeks of listening 
to testimony. In almost fourteen hours, 
it found Dr. Dean guilty, fixing her sen- 
tence at life imprisonmentat hard labor. 

e 


UPHELD: Supreme Court Ruling 
On Price-Fixing Cheers NRA 


For a second time, the United States 
Supreme Court found in favor of the 
New Deal. New York State’s law reg- 
ulating the price of milk is constitu- 
tional, it held in a five-four decision, 
with Chief Justice Hughes, and Jus- 
tices Roberts, Stone, Cardozo, and 
Brandeis lined up as they were in the 
Minnesota mortgage moratorium case, 
against Justices McReynolds, Van De- 
vanter, Butler, and Sutherland. 

Last Summer Leo Nebbia, jovial gro- 
cer, was haled into the tiny city court 
at Rochester. He had given away a 
5-cent loaf of bread with two quarts of 
milk. That, decided the court, was a 
violation of New York’s law making 
the minimum price of milk 9 cents a 
quart. Nebbia was fined $5 and ob- 
jected. He carried his case to the Su- 
preme (Court, basing his appeal on that 
clause of many uses—due process of 
law. 

In December, when opposing counsel 
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presented their arguments to the 
black-robed justices in the old Senate 
chamber, the Attorneys General of 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Ohio also 
filed briefs in support of the New York 
law. Wisconsin, Florida, and Vermont 
listened eagerly. They too had milk 
control laws. The government also was 
interested. It fixes prices under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

This Monday, the seven States and 
the government were pleased. Deliy- 
ering the opinion of the court, Mr. 
Justice Roberts declared that due pro- 
cess had nothing to do with price-fix- 
ing. Public interest, he said, has. It 
justifies the government in regulating 
a business “that has long gotten to a 
state where the public... are affected 
by it.” 

6 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Ship Line Sues 
Government on Mail Pledge 


Seatrain Lines, Inc., last week filed 
suit against the United States for $3,- 
500,000 damages. The shipping com- 
pany claims that it built two vessels in 
an American shipyard to carry the 
mails between New Orleans and Ha- 
vana. It spent several million dollars 
on the ships in order to comply with 
its obligations under a mail contract 
with the United States. Then the gov- 
ernment failed to give it the mails to 
carry, says the company. 


Returned: By a Los Angeles jury in 
Superior Court, a verdict of death by 
hanging against Harry Brooks and 
William Tanner. Both were charged 
with kidnaping, robbing, and torturing 
Henry Bodkin, prominent Los Angeles 
attorney. A jury of seven men and 
five women decreed these first death 
sentences under California’s new anti- 
kidnaping law. 

Declared: By Judge Frederick H. 
Bryant of New York City, a mistrial 
in the $1,150,000 damage suit against 
Music Dealers Service, Inc. The suit, 
brought by the Richmond-Mayer Music 
Corp. of New York, who charged that 
Music Dealers Service and 29 other 
defendants had conspired to destroy 
their business, had hardly begun. A 
witness was testifying when one of the 
jurors suddenly got red in the face. 

“I know something about printing,” 
he shouted, “‘and I don’t agree with you 
on that.” 

His expression of opinion abruptly 
ended the trial. 

Revoked: By Federal Judge F. A. 
Geiger of Milwaukee, the citizenship of 
Emil Gardos, a Cleveland engineer. 
Since he was naturalized six years ago, 
Gardos has been “admittedly active in 
spreading communistic propaganda.” 
As a result, immigation officials wanted 
his citizenship revoked so that he could 
be deported to his native Hungary. 
Judge Geiger agreed with their con- 
tention that, as a Communist, he could 
not have had a feeling of loyalty to all 
the provisions of the Constitution when 
he took his citizenship oath. 
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“ART” MAGAZINES: Group Is 
Headed For Annual Round-Up 


“Now that you have said you love 

me, Armand, I am ready to pose for 
you.” 
. The quotation might be lifted from 
almost any of the flock of tawdry, 
sleasy “art” magazines that festoon 
the newsstands in some cities. The 
man and girl involved, the artist and 
the model, have come to be as much 
stock characters in this type of publi- 
cation as Columbine and Harlequin 
ever were in early Italian comedy. It 
was this same artist and his model, 
plus a liberal dose of posed nude pho- 
tographs, that last week caused a bul- 
letin to go rattling out over the New 
York police teletype system. 

“The Commissioner, Department of 
Licenses, has directed all newsdealers 
licensed by him to remove from their 
stands all pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, and books hereinafter listed.” 

Then came a list of the bizarre titles 
of 59 publications, few of which were 
known to the bulk of magazine read- 
ers. Among them were: Cupid’s Ca- 
pers, Breezy Nudist, French Art Clas- 
sics, Higher Art, Wild Cherries, Sex- 
ology, and Nudies. 

Thus, last week, the periodic banish- 
ment of the racy little magazines was 
accomplished on New York stands. 
This was about six months earlier than 
usual, for such crusades, generally 
run by newspapers, come as a rule 
during the July-August news slump. 

No sooner had the police order gone 
out than Harry Donenfeld, who pub- 
lishes Pep (circulation 100,000), La 
Paree, Spicy Stories, Gay Parisienne, 
and The Police Gazette, leaped to the 
aid of his troubled brother publishers. 
“There’s nothing indecent in them,” he 
said. “I truly believe (they are) an 
education. Take a girl of 18 or 20. 
They get educated in the sex life and 
are better able to defend themselves.” 

Not interested in such educational 
or self defense courses, many munici- 
palities have permanently banned the 
“art” magazines. Boston will not allow 
them, nor will scores of smaller towns. 
Such newsstands as are permitted to 
sell them, receive them by express, for 
none of the publishers would chance 
mailing. Few, in fact, have even trou- 
bled to apply for the second-class mail- 
ing privileges enjoyed by virtually all 
other magazines. 

The frowsy little pamphlets, which 
together have an estimated circulation 
of 2,000,000, are generally highly prof- 
itable enterprises. Literary material is 
plentiful at a cent and a half a word, 
and there is an ever ready supply of 
the necessary photographs. 

These come mostly from Vienna, 
Paris, and South America, and diffi- 
culty is seldom experienced in getting 
them through the mails. When made 
in the United States, the subject is 
usually an out-of-work show girl, who 
poses for a maximum of $5 and a 
minimum of a meal, To avoid any 
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bothersome law suits, each picture 
must be accompanied by a “release” 
saying the girl is over 21 and knows 
the picture is to be used for commer- 
cial purposes. 

The publisher pays about $3 each for 
such pictures and will use about 25 to 
50 in an issue. Thus, “literary” and 
“art” costs seldom exceed $300, plus a 
small editorial salary. Since the re- 
tail price is generally 25 cents and cir- 
culation sometimes as high as 100,000, 
“art” magazines offer a lush field for 
shoestring publishers. 


NEW MAGAZINES: Range Runs 
From Radio to Tourist Camps 


In 1929 Catherine McNelis, youth- 
ful advertising copy writer, walked 
into a conclave of Woolworth 5-and-10- 
cent store executives. With them she 
fought and fumed about a magazine 
idea she had. She wanted to use the 
company’s 1,800 stores to market a 10- 
cent magazine which she would pub- 
lish. The Woolworth conclave was in- 
terested enough to order a market sur- 
vey to determine just what successful 
magazines contained. 

Back came the report. The bulk of 
magazine material fell into four groups: 
food, fashion, and beauty; mystery fic- 
tion; sentimental stories; movies and 





Catherine McNelis, Publisher of 
The Prosperous Tower Magazines 


radio information. Then the McNelis 
idea was revamped. She would publish 
four monthly magazines instead of one. 
More than 1,000,000 copies of the first 
issue of the group were sold—probably 
the lustiest birth any publishing enter- 
prise ever had. Since then Tiny Tower, 
a children’s magazine, has been added, 
and last week yet another, Tower Ra- 
dio, made its appearance. 

The first issue carries a radio history 
of Eddie Cantor, a story on the Byrd 
Antarctic broadcasts, “Radio in the 
White House,” “Confessions of a Croon- 
er,” “How Radio Saved the Metropoli- 
tan ... the Grand Old Opera House,” 
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a story on Elder Lightfoot Solomon 
Michaux, Negro air-preacher, and a va- 
riety of other material apt to strike 
the fancy of the nation’s radio fans. 


Most informative of all Tower Ra- 
dio’s stories was one on broadcast 
costs. Texaco pays the National Broad- 
casting Co. $6,700 for Ed Wynn’s 30 
minutes; Pepsodent writes a weekly 
check for $21,780 for five appearances 
of Amos ’n’ Andy; each Lucky Strike 
weekly Metropolitan Opera program 
has a total time cost of $15,000; Grape- 
Nuts’ Admiral Byrd broadcasts are 
worth a weekly $7,095 of General 
Foods’ money. 


TOURISTS CAMPS: Another new 
magazine which appeared last week 
was Highway Host, a monthy magazine 
“written solely for those engaged in the 
tourist cottage industry.” The idea 
belongs to Eleanor N. Knowles, a free- 
lance writer, and John E. Atkinson, 
who graduated from the business man- 
agership of Automobile Digest. Study- 
ing the tourist industry, they gathered 
a startling array of facts and figures. 


The camps, they: found, represented 
an investment of $250,000,000 and were 
visited annually by 30,000,000 people. 
Furthermore, people traveling by car 
drop some $5,000,000,000 a year into 
tills to pay for hot dogs, pop, gasoline, 
lodgings, and such. 

With this information on hand they 
marched in to see Ray Rubicam, the dy- 
namic young copy writer, who in eleven 
years built up the shoe string firm of 
Young and Rubicam into one of the 
country’s leading advertising agencies. 
Rubicam, they knew, had one trade 
magazine, Tide, written for advertising 
men. They knew he was pleased with 
the success of Tide and was looking for 
another trade magazine. They de- 
scribed their idea, and Highway Host 
was born. 


RADIO NEWS: Air Reporters 
Bow to Power of Press Rule 


In his Barbasol broadcast Friday 
night of last week, Edwin C. Hill, the 
air reporter, observed sourly: “In these 
days a news commentator must kneel 
like Lazarus before the rich man’s 
kitchen door.” In this case the rich 
man must have been one of the news- 
paper publishers who had signed an 
agreement with Mr. Hill’s bosses of the 
radio. 


Then, instead of retailing such ‘“‘hot” 
news as the latest developments of the 
air-mail scandal or the situation in 
Austria as revealed in afternoon news- 
papers, the air reporter discussed such 
live topics as the gold room in the as- 
say office and described a burying 
ground for animals in South Africa. 


The reason for this was, of course, 
that the radio-press agreement had 
gone into effect the previous day. By 
its terms, news may be broadcast only 
five minutes twice a day at such times 
as not to compete with newspapers and 
in such a way as to whet rather than 
dull interest in news. 
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BOXING: Primo’s Bulk Proves 
Too Much for Tom Loughran 


“T start from first bell to keel him,” 
was Primo Carnera’s murderous prom- 
ise before his joust with Tommy Lough- 
ran, a frail old athlete in comparison 
with the gigantic champion. Encour- 
aged by an 86-pound weight advantage 
and his ten-inch-longer arms, Carnera 
was in a “carnivorous” mood. On 
Washington’s Birthday in Miami, Fla., 
he planned to prove he is no “poosh ’em 
up” pug. 

Carnera had to be patient. Nine days 
before the match, boxing struck a new 
low. ' Because of a conflicting horse 
show, a dog derby, and three social 
dances, Madison Square Garden pro- 
moters postponed their unpatronized 
event until the last day of February. 
It rained hard that day causing a fur- 
ther 24-hour delay. 

Finally Mar. 1, the promoters defied 
a conflicting flower show, after hear- 
ing a fair-weather report from a native 
radio announcer. He said: ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have it on good au- 
thority that there will be nothing but 
a light shower tonight.” So with only 
about 10,000 customers in their seats, 
Primo’s pent-up fury was at last un- 
chained and he was led to the roped 
arena where his victim awaited him. 

In the fifteen rounds that followed 
Carnera was vicious but not in a way 
that endeared him to blood-thirsty fight 
fans. He planted his encyclopedic feet 
on Loughran’s puny toes. He hugged, 
wrestled, and leaned on his helpless 
prey (see cover). Seldom did Carnera 
land a punch. Meanwhile out in the 
open whenever he could stay free from 
Carnera’s entangling arms, Loughran 
tapped and jabbed his mountainous op- 
ponent skillfully, but too lightly to do 
even slight damage. At the end Lough- 
ran was still on his feet, unharmed, but 
near collapse from his efforts to keep 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa from top- 
pling on top of him. 

Carnera went to the microphone after 
his unheroic exhibition. “It was a great 
fight, but I won anyhow. Hello, Mom. 
How are you, Keed?” 

Max Baer, the logical rival for Car- 
nera’s heavyweight crown, commented 
on the result. “I’ve lost all respect for 
him. It’s ridiculous that he couldn’t 
knock little Tommy out in fifteen 
rounds.” Three years ago the same 
“little” Tommy easily beat Baer. 


TILDEN: Big Bill Decides to 
Promote Pugs and Pachyderms 


William T. Tilden wants to be a 
wrestling and boxing promoter. 

Though promising to hold his right 
hand firmly on a tennis racket, the 
world’s tennis ace last week extended 
his left palm for a share of the shekels 
that flow to wily masters of other sport 
rackets. Teamed with corpulent Bill 


O’Brien of the O’Brien Sports Promo- 
tion Inc., Tilden threw his hat into the 
rings now ruled by Jack Dempsey, 
Madison Square Garden, and Jack Cur- 
ley. 

Asesoon as the frost thaws out of the 
ground, Tilden will build a new out- 
door arena at Broadway and 67th St., 
New York City. It will cost about 
$54,000, the rental of the ground $25,- 
000 a year, plus 10 per cent of the 
gross profits to the lessor. By the 
middle of May, the portals will be 
opened and sport followers will be in- 
vited to see an emporium of about the 
same seating capacity as Madison 
Square Garden. 

Boxing and wrestling will be the 
headline attractions. Jimmy Bronson, 
former manager of Bob Martin and 
adviser of Gene Tunney, will be match- 
maker. By his association with Bron- 
son, whose reputation is untainted in 
boxing circles, Tilden hopes to convince 
the ring public that his offerings are on 
the up-and-up. Occasionally track 
meets will be billed, once in a while a 
tennis show on brick-dust, oil, and rub- 
ber courts. 

So far only a few skeptics have 
charged that the Tilden-Vines-Cochet- 
Plaa tour is “fixed.” The Americans 
swept every match in New York and 
Boston. Last week-end Cochet and 
Plaa won a doubles duel in Montreal, 
and then Cochet gave Tilden his first 
beating, 7-9, 6-2, 5-7, 6-2, 6-2. But 
Vines boldly disregarded the box-office 
value of a French series victory by 
smothering Plaa, 10-8, 6-4, 6-3. 

Tilden’s plan to link his name with 
an avowedly crooked sport like wres- 
tling, may confuse fans who up to now 
have regarded his tennis matches as 
above suspicion. At the moment, how- 
ever, professional tennis is definite- 
ly growing. Two amateurs “turned 
square” last week. They were Keith 
Gledhill, blond, rangy doubles partner 
of Vines during the past few years, and 
Alfred Chapin Jr., who has been out of 
all tennis competition for several sea- 
sons. 


SPORT SHORTS: Brocardo and 


Guimbretiere Win Bike Race 


The dizzy reporting job of covering 
a bike merry-go-round for six days has 
led weary Eastern sport commentators 
to wish the races were straightaway 
affairs. If the powerful-legged boys 
who pushed pedals on New York City’s 
Madison Square Garden saucer all 
last week had been traveling due West, 
journalists in Salt Lake City would 
have had the job of describing Satur- 
day night’s unexciting finish. 

Two strong foreigners won, Paul 
Brocardo of Italy and Marcel Guimbre- 
tiere of France. They dominated the 
race almost from the start, jumped into 
the lead a day or so before the end, and 
easily prevented close rivals from 
creeping up in the final sprints. The 
favored team of Torchy Peden and 
Franco Georgetti wound up in fifth 
place. Georgetti had a heavy nose cold 





SPORTSMAN OF THE WEEK 

Hank Shafer, of Eldora, Iowa. 
Has had sixteen major accidents, 
various minor diseases, shocks, 
strokes, and operations. Struck 
three times by lightning, ship- 
wrecked twice, buried in a coal 
mine; he has fallen from tres- 
tles, cliffs, and mountains, been 
thrown from bobsleds, horses, 
and autos. But, at 83, he still 
lives, minus only an eye and an 
arm. Last week he slipped on 
the ice and fractured his hip; 
expects to be up and out again 
soon. 











and kept losing the hard-earned ad- 
vantages that his tireless partner ac- 
quired. 

Jones’s Warning: Last Saturday the 
great Bobby went around the Augusta 


National Links. His card: 
Out— 
, 44 3 5 4 -$ 3° 4- 4—36 
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On this same course, which he him- 
self designed, Jones will make a one- 
tournament return to competition in a 
medal-play battle with the ablest golf- 
ers in the world. The four-day event 
starts Mar. 22. 

Ponzi Picks Pockets: The new pocket 
billiard champion (pool) is Andrew 
Ponzi of Philadelphia. In New York he 
won a 750-point challenge match from 
Erwin Rudolph of Cleveland. The high 
spot was Ponzi’s world’s record high 
run of 153. So keen was his foresight 
in lining up object balls in front of 
pockets, and so unhesitating his method 
of dropping them, that he chalked up 
his consecutive streak in only 53 min- 
utes of playing time. 

Track: New York City’s chamele- 
onie arena, Madison Square Garden, 
was fitted out by a modern interior 
decorator for the annual indoor inter- 
collegiate games last Monday night. 
Gustavus Kirby’s white-striped, nine- 
lane track is the largest and neatest 
yet devised. To make room for 
straight-a-way sprints huge chunks of 
the track’s ends were hoisted to the 
roof. Judges started races by firing 
electric pistols, new gadgets which 
sometimes confused runners by click- 
ing just before they went off. A blind- 
ing red-light score board kept a run- 
ning count of the point winners. 

George Spitz of New York Univer- 
sity leaped 6 feet 55 inches to a new 
intercollegiate indoor and outdoor high 
jump mark. Keith Brown of Yale set 
a new intercollegiate pole vault mark 
of 14 feet % inches. Once again Bill 
Bonthron of Princeton outstepped Gene 
Venzke in the 1500-meter race, win- 
ning by a punishing sprint. Henry 
Dreyer of Rhode Island State tossed a 
35 pound weight 55 feet 2% inches. 
Gloster Aaron, a Yale wild man, threw 
two weights into an armory gallery 
in the afternoon but no one was hurt. 
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Chasing Each Other for 2,472 Miles Around the Wooden Saucer at Madison Square Garden in 
New York’s Six-Day Bike Race. The Italian-French Team of Brocardo and Guimbretiere Won 
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Horse Running With His Front Legs Crossed: Crystal Flyer (Nearest the Camera) Is Bumped and Knocked 
Sideways, Causing His Legs to Cross, but the Jockey Keeps Him From Falling, at Agua Caliente Track 
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EXCHAN GES: “Little Fellows”? Join With the 


‘“‘Big Board’’ to Maintain a “‘Free and Open Market” 


For the first time since the days of 
booming New Era stock prices, Main 
Street has joined hands with Wall 
Street. Both thoroughfares are oppos- 
ing the drastic provisions of the Na- 
tional Securities Exchange Bill. 

Were Wall Street the only section to 
voice its protests, the passage of the 
bill would be a foregone conclusion. 
But with Main Street unexpectedly 
writing to Congressmen and sending 
protesting delegations to Washington, 
the fate of the measure is very much 
in doubt. 

Already broad hints have come from 
the two Congressional committees con- 
sidering the bill that major modifica- 
tions are in prospect. Referring to the 
“numerous letters’ which he had re- 
ceived, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, 
chief sponsor of the bill and chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, said last week: “I think 
there is ground for complaint.”’ Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn, head of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, indicated that gen- 
eral revision might be in order. “I 
don’t think there is any one here,” he 
declared, “who intends to put the ex- 
changes out of business.” 


HEARINGS: All week a steady pro- 
cession of “little fellows,’ representa- 
tives of small stock exchanges, small 
brokers, small business men, stood be- 
fore the Rayburn committee’s horse- 
shoe table and prophesied that the bill 
would put them all out of business. 
They described the great deflation 
which they felt the bill would cause, 
and vigorously objected to the “social 
control” provisions which they held 
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Thomas Corcoran, Co-Author of 
The Stock Market Regulation Bill 


would give the government a voice in 
everybody’s business. 

Hearings on the bill alsOé opened 
across Capitol Plaza in the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee’s 
room. To hasten consideration of the 
measure, Senator Fletcher temporarily 
closed the subcommittee’s long investi- 
gation of market abuses which the 
stock market bill was ostensibly de- 
signed to eradicate. 

In opening the hearings, Senator 
Fletcher did two unusual things. He 
granted the request of Richard Whit- 
ney (see cover), president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, that the Ex- 
change’s counsel, Roland Redmond, be 
allowed to sit at the committee’s big 
conference table and question witness- 
es. And he put Ferdinand Pecora, the 
investigating subcommittee’s counsel 
and one of the authors of the bill at the 
opposite end of the table, with privi- 
leges like Mr. Redmond’s. 


CORCORAN: The first witness to sit 
between these two antagonists was an- 
other of the bill’s authors, Thomas Cor- 
coran, the young New York lawyer 
who is now on the legal staff of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. For a day 
and a half the trio lunged and parried, 
dissecting the bill section by section for 
the edification of the committee and 
the spectators, who filled every avail- 
able inch of space in the room. 

Mr. Corcoran asserted that the draft- 
ers of the measure had four purposes 
in mind: Control of credit for specu- 
lative uses, protection of investors 
from “market-making,” elimination of 
“insider” exploitation, and regulation 
of over-the-counter markets for securi- 
ties not listed on exchanges. The pro- 
posed legislation, he held, was a com- 
promise with those who believed that 
all speculation should be forbidden. 

“This bill,” he said, “will cut down 
the amount of speculative business by 
at least 50 per cent. If you pass this 
bill now, you may prevent a runaway 
market in the future.” 

“Is that a reliable tip?” asked Sena- 
tor Bulkley of Ohio. 

“No,” Mr. Corcoran replied with a 
smile. He then went on to say that the 
New York Stock Exchange was so far 
ahead of other exchanges in reforms 
that there was almost no comparison, 
but that it was “probably the most 
powerful single organization in the 
country.” 

Because of that fact, Mr. Corcoran 
maintained, ‘the commission which is 
given this job of controlling the New 
York Stock Exchange has a tremendous 
task . .. You might as well put a baby 
in a cage with a tiger to regulate the 
tiger as to give a commission the job 
of regulating the Stock Exchange with- 
out giving it plenty of teeth and claws.” 

Mr. Redmond wanted to know why it 





CUSHING 


New York Stock Exchange: Federal 
Control Was Likened to Prohibition 


was necessary to give the commission 
broad powers to control all other busi- 
ness as well. Mr. Corcoran replied that 
the Exchange was raising a “bugaboo”’ 
on this point. ‘The Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” he declared, ‘‘controls the 
railroads, and nobody has died as a re- 
sult.” 

“Except the railroads,” remarked 
Senator Kean of New Jersey. 

Mr. Redmond protested at the bill’s 
stringent requirements for company re- 
ports and audits, and pointed out that 
the Stock Exchange, which had been 
the first to ask for financial data on 
companies listed on the Big Board, had 
much less “oppressive” rules. 

“Well, we’re just trying to help you 
get what you want,” said Mr. Corcoran 
sweetly. 

“Oh yes,” replied Mr. Redmond even 
more sweetly, “but doubtless you’ve 
heard the expression ‘God save us from 
our friends.’ ” 

Mr. Corcoran made light of most ob- 
jections to the bill. Of one provision, 
penalizing ‘“‘short sales” by relatives of 
company Officials, he remarked: “One 
stock broker told me this would work a 
hardship because too many brokers now 
marry chorus girls, and this would help 
the girls blackmail their husbands.” 

He did, however, indicate that numer- 
ous modifications and clarifications 
would be considered. The most impor- 
tant would permit odd-lot dealers, or 
brokers who dealt in orders of less than 
100 shares of stock, to remain in busi- 
ness, and would make the heavy “mar- 
gin’ requirements apply only to ac- 
counts, or changes in accounts, after 
Oct. 1, the date that the bill would take 
full effect. 


WHITNEY: While Mr. Corcoran was 
testifying, Mr. Whitney, the head of 
the New York Stock Exchange, was 
sitting in a chair behind him, waiting 
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The Most Complete Collection of 


AMERICAN POETRY 
Ever Assembled in ONE Volume 


For the first time you may have the masterpieces of the greatest 


poets in America—all in ONE compact volume of 896 pages— 


beautifully printed and bound in limp leather—at an amazingly 
Complete 
















low price. All the famous, long-remembered, stirring verse which 
has been written in this country is included in this volume. The 
poems you loved as a child, the poems you enjoyed as you grew 
up, poeins of love and adventure and patriotism and humor—how 
often have you wished to have them all together in convenient 
form so you could quickly find and enjoy them again and again! 
Here they are together with hundreds and hundreds more which 
you will read for the first time. Every American poet of im- 
portance, with his most characteristic and best-liked poems, 
is included in THE BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY. 


Boxed 


America’s Greatest and Best Loved Poems 
Selected by the ‘Dean of American Poets” 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


Here is only a partial list of the famous poets in this volume: 


Aiken, Conrad Dodd, Lee Wilson Hoyt, Helen Oppenheim, James 
Akins, Zoe Dodge, Mary Mapes Hughes. Langston Poe, Edgar Allan 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey Dole, Nathan Haskell Ingersoll, Robert G. Pound, Ezra 

Allen, Hervey Drake, Joseph Rodmaa Jackson, Helen Hunt Powys, John Cowper 


Eastman, Max 

Eliot, T. 8. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Erskine, John 

Farrar, John 

Field, Eugene 


» James Whitcomb 
Fohinson, Edwin Arlington 
Russell, Irwin 

Saltus, Francis 

Sandburg, Carl 

Santayana, George 


Auslander, Joseph 
Beer, Morris Abel 
Benet, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, William Rose 
Bierce, Ambrose 
Bodenheim, Maxwell 


Jeffers, Robinson 


Kreymborg, Alfred 
Lanier, Sidney 


Bryant, William Cullen Finch, Francis Miles Ledoux, Louis V. Schauffler, Robert Haven 
Runner, Henry Cuyler Finley, John H. Lieberman, Elias Scheffauer, Herman 
Burnet, Daaa Frost, Robert Lindsay, Vachel — Roper. W. 
Burroughs, John Gale. Zona Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth PIDearm. a oni 

Burt, Struthers Garland, Hamlin Loveman, Robert Taylor. Bert Leston 
Burton, Richard Gilder, Richard Watson Lowell, Amy Teasdale, Sara 

Carman, Bliss Gorman, Herbert 8. Lowell, James Russell Thoreau, Henry David 
Carruth, William Herbert Guest, Edgar A. Lummis, Charles F. Towne, Charles Hanson 
Cather, Willa Guiterman, Arthur MacKaye, Percy Untermeyer, Louis 
Cawein, Madison “—H.D."’ (Hilda Doolittle) Markham, Edwin Van Doren, Mark 
Chapman, Arthur Hagedorn, Herman Marquis, Don Van Dyke, Henry 
Crane, Stephen Harte, Francis Bret Masters, Edgar Lee Weaver, John V. A. 
Cullen, Countee Heyward, Du Bose Millay, Edna St. Vincent Whitman, Walt 

Daly, Thomas Augustine Holmes, Oliver Wendell Morley, Christopher Whittier, John Greenleaf 
Davies, Leland Hovey, Richard Neihardt, John G. Wilcox, Alla Wheeler 
Dawson, Miles M. Howe, Julia Ward O’Brien, Edward J. Wood, Clement 
Dickinson, Emily Howells, William Dean O'Neill, Rose Wylie, Elinor 
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bossed on cover and backbone. Pages are printed in large, easy-to-read type. 


A Treasure House of Enjoyment and Culture 


Think of finding such gems as “Annabel Lee” and ‘‘The Raven” by Edgar Allan 
Poe, Whittier’s “The Barefoot Boy,’ Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees,” Bret Harte’s 
“Heathen Chinee,’” and hundreds more, all between the covers of one handy 
volume! How you will revel in such old favorites as “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew” by Robert W. Service and “Little Orphant Annie” by James Whitcomb 
Riley. How you will be stirred by Edwin Markham’s “The Man with the Hoe,” 
inspired by Millet’s world-famous painting of the toiler. You will smile over 
Don Marquis’ and Arthur Guiterman’s whimsical verse, thrill to the vigor oi 
Carl Sandburg, and be enchanted by the songs of Sara Teasdale, who is placed 
first as the American poet of lyric love. And these are only a hint of the wealth 
of fascinating reading you will find in THE BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY. 
An additional feature is the biographical and critical notes on the poets, written 
by Edwin Markham, compiler of this volume and himself called “The Dean of 
American Poets.” A book for keen enjoyment, for cultural enrichment, and a 
proud addition to every person’s library. 


Examine It on Approval 
SEND NO MONEY 


You may have this beautiful book for free examination and judge for yourself 
its amazing value. Just sign and send the coupon. THE BOOK OF AMERICAN 
POETRY will be sent you prepaid. You may return it and owe nothing or keep 
It and send $1.00 a month until the special price of $2.90, plus postage, has been 
paid. Mail the coupon today. 


LUXURIOUS LIMP LEATHER BINDING 


“The Book of American Poetry” is a handsome librarv volume which you will be proud to own. 
It is bound in genuine limp leather, with title stamped in gold and exquisite decorations em- 








Read again Longfellow’s “Paul Revere’s Ride,” William 
Cullen Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl,” Eugene Field’s 
“Little Boy Blue,” Chapman’s “Out Where the West 
Begins,” Aldrich’s “When the Sultan Goes to Ispahan,” 
and hundreds of other famous American poems in this 
great volume. 
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THE BAKER’S 
DOZEN 


When you pay your good money 
for a railroad ticket, you naturally ex- 
pect such things as a chair to sit on, 
and transportation to wherever you're 
going. But when you enter a train in 
mid-winter and find springtime fresh- 
ness, balmy temperature, spotless clean- 
liness—that’s pure gravy contributed by 
the genuine air-conditioning systems 
of Chesapeake and Ohio’s thru trains. 
When, in addition, you can enjoy an 
appetizing meal not seasoned with cin- 
ders—sleep in a berth not sprinkled 
with dust, nor swept by cold drafts— 
then, in truth, you have the satisfying 
conviction that you’re getting a baker’s 
dozen, because there is no extra fare! 
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The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route you onthe Chesapeake & Ohio. 
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to be called. Once in the witness chair, 
Mr. Whitney repeated the objections he 
had already voiced before the House 
committee. Practically every section of 
the measure displeased him. 

“I do not believe,” he added quietly, 
“that the liberalism of today... re- 
quires the Federal government to op- 
erate our exchanges, to control our 
credit, and to regulate our corporations 
. .. I think this bill is almost a full 
brother to the prohibition law. This 
matter involves human nature. You 
can’t stop a man from taking a drink 
by passing a law prohibiting it. And 
any attempt to regulate by statute and 
in minute detail the operation of se- 
curity markets is just as impossible of 
accomplishment.” 

Stock Exchange, he said, was “no 
pure white lily,” but it was doing every- 
thing possible to maintain a “free and 
open market” and to weed out specula- 
tive abuses. It was obvious that Mr. 
Whitney’s audience was not particularly 
impressed with this assertion. Several 
Senators asked him pointed questions 
about recent disclosures of Stock Ex- 
change practices before the subcommit- 
tee, which Mr. Whitney sometimes 
found it hard to answer. 

Mr. Pecora clashed with him fre- 
quently, particularly on the subject of 
dishonest reports by corporations listed 
on the Exchange. Under Mr. Pecora’s 
relentless prodding, Mr. Whitney admit- 
ted that “such rules and regulations as 
we have adopted recently” were in- 
spired in part by “evidence produced 
before this committee.” 

Before Mr. Whitney left the witness 
chair, he had agreed to furnish the 
committee with the Exchange’s confi- 
dential minutes and financial state- 
ments. He also agreed to give the com- 
mittee the results of its inquiry into 
short sales of aviation stocks just prior 
to the government’s cancellation of air- 
mail contracts. The committee had 
heard rumors of “leaks” which enabled 
speculators to profit. 

Monday Mr. Whitney submitted three 
lists to the committee relating to sales 
of aviation stocks. One showed a big 
increase in the “short interest” in the 
month of January. The second gave 
names of owners of aviation stocks 
who had sold them during the two 
weeks prior to the air-mail contract 
cancellation, and the third gave the 
names of short-sellers in the same 
period. 

On the second list was J. P. Morgan 
& Co., which had sold 4,500 shares of 
United Aircraft through Mr. Whitney’s 
firm. On the third list, a much longer 
one, was Frank A. Vanderlip, retired 
banker and member of the Committee 
for the Nation. Thoroughly aroused, 
the Senators ordered immediate prob- 
ing for “leaks.” 

e 


SALARIES: Big Business’s Big 
Pay Checks Listed in Report 
What price industrial brains? Some, 
it appears, are still worth $100,000 a 
year and more. 


This was revealed to the Senate last 
week in a report of the Federal Trade 


Commission, which covered approxi- 
mately 900 corporations with assets of 
$1,000,000 or more, and with securities 
listed on the New York Stock or Curb 
Exchanges. The report extends back 
to 1928 and covers salaries and all 
other company remunerations to offi- 
cers through 1932. 

There has been no set price-scale for 
the kings of industry. Eugene G. 
Grace, long-time president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., got a yearly 
salary of only $12,000 during 1928, 
1929, and 1930, but his bonuses for the 
period averaged more than $1,000,000 
annually. In 1932 he got a salary of 
$180,000 and no bonus. His business 
associate, Charles M. Schwab, is listed 
for $150,000 in ’28 and ’29. He got a 
$100,000 salary boost in 1930 and he 
was still drawing down the $250,000 in 
1933, although the company was losing 
money. 

United States Steel, several times 
larger than its Bethlehem rival, isn’t 
so liberal with its top men. The sal- 
aries and bonuses of Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman of the finance committee, 
never quite reached the $300,000 mark 
for any one year during the period. He 
is listed for a salary of $162,562 during 
1933. James A. Farrell, president, was 
rewarded with $1,082,349 for the five 
years through 1932—slightly less than 
Mr. Taylor’s total. 

George Washington Hill, president of 
American Tobacco Co., lived up to his 
title of million-dollar executive. He got 
$667,500 in salaries for the five years 
1928-1932, in addition to bonuses total- 
ing more than $3,000,000. These much- 
disputed bonuses came up for censure 
in the Supreme Court after belligerent 
stockholders started action. 

The big 5-and-10-cent chain, F. W. 
Woolworth & Co., sprang a surprise 
(there was a minor exception) by list- 
ing no salaries for its big bosses. But 
its president, H. T. Parsons, never got 
less than a bonus of $637,170 in any of 
the five years, and several others were 
well above the $100,000 mark. 

Names known to every headline read- 
er spotted the list of the nation’s mon- 
ey-making aristocrats. William H. 
Woodin, recent Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, garnered $100,000 a year as presi- 
dent and chairman of the American Car 
& Foundry Co. in ’28, ’29, and ’30. By 
1932 this recompense had been reduced 
to $67,500. He got another $100,000 as 
an Official of the American Locomotive 
Co. in 1928, but only $62,000 from this 
source in 1932. 

Owen D. Young and Gerard Swope, 
officials of General Electric, draw sal- 
aries of comparatively modest propor- 
tions considering the size of the fa- 
mous “House of Magic.” These men re- 
ceived slightly more than $70,000 each 
in ’32 and ’33. Mr. Young reaped $40,- 
000 as an official of Radio Corp. of 
America in 1932, a $10,000 reduction 
over previous years. 

Errett L. Cord, the young industrial- 
ist who has thrown together a ship- 
building, aviation, and automobile em- 
pire, is down for a salary of only $12,- 
000 from his Auburn Automobile Co. 
during the banner years. But his bo- 
nus was much more than $700,000 
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THE TWELVE MILE 
MM p oy Th ¥ ta or Sherlock Holmes at 


Work in NEWS-WEEK 


\ , Y ATSON hadn’t seen Sherlock Holmes 
since that master sleuth had found 
more stimulation in scientific news 

detection than he had ever found in crime. 

The energetic Holmes thoroughly enjoyed 

combing the world for intelligent solutions 

to news problems furnished in the offices of 

News-WEEK. 

Watson dashed into Holmes’s private office. 
It was a great change from the old quarters 
in Baker Street, London. He was eager to 
learn how Holmes had applied his famous 
technique to this new work. 

A trained and efficient staff was busily en- 
gaged searching for clues in stacks of news- 
paper columns. Holmes was not effusive, 
nevertheless he was genuinely glad to see 
Watson. He remarked dryly that his new 
business was excellent training for people in- 
terested in marathon reading; that every five 
days his staff read 11.937 miles of foreign and 
domestic news columns. 

Watson was appalled. 

“But my dear Holmes,” he exclaimed, “it’s 
impossible! It just can’t be done in five 
days!” 

“Ah, Watson,” replied Holmes, as he lit a 
smelly pipe and settled back in his chair, 
puffing away with obvious enjoyment, “the 
fact that we do it proves 
how possible it is. Right 
now we are preparing 
an audit of what Hitler 
has done to Germany 
in one year. An inter- 
national web of agents 
awaits my word. At a 
signal, they will ferret 
out every elusive fact 
we need to know. It is 
quite elementary. But 
I must get the wheels 
moving. Don’t go. You 
might have some help- 
ful thoughts.” 

“Splendid, I'd like 
awfully to see how you do it. 


I suppose first 
of all you will send for the German papers 
and have someone interview Hitler.” 
“Watson, you are frightfully dense at 
times,” replied Holmes tolerantly. “We want 
facts, not censored news or propaganda that 


people would have us believe. No, we al- 
ready have a group working on impartial 
Swiss papers. Gad, do you remember two 
daring French correspondents, who in disguise 
traveled all through Germany mingling with 
the Nazis, going to their meetings, collecting 
data on terrorism and the espionage system? 
There is an account of their findings in my 





files. Get them out, Miss Smith, will you? 
Excuse me a minute, Watson, I must issue 
some instructions. Time is pressing. These 
simple details take a lot of time. Yet I must 
see to them myself.” 

Watson smiled to himself. 
energetic Holmes of old. 

“Miss Smith,” barked Holmes, “tell the 
head of our Research Department to search 
all periodicals for articles written by people 
who have visited Germany recently, also for 
articles by those who visited Germany just 
before Hitler came into power. I want briefs 
of all the new books on Germany. Get that 
started. Get the detail specialists going on 
this list of assignments and then come back 
for further instructions. 

“You see, Watson,” said Holmes, “all 
sources must be tapped in order to give full 
meaning to the news; motives and ambitions 
mean everything to the satisfact’ry solution 
of the news problem. Intimate details help 
to visualize—that reminds me. Miss Smith, 
jump on the photo scouts. As usual, we must 
have at least 2,000 prints to choose from. 
They must be full of action and new. Has 
Ollie reported from Bermuda News Head- 
quarters ?” ? 

“But my dear Holmes,” expostulated Wat- 
son, “what in Heaven’s 
name has Bermuda to 
do with Germany ?” 

“If you would only 
observe, Watson, if you 
would only observe,” 
replied Holmes, “you 
should know that Kath- 
leen Norris is wintering 
in Bermuda and on a 
recent trip around the 
world, she met and 
talked with Hitler.” 

Miss Smith brought 
in the report. 

“Hah! MHah!”, ex- 
claimed Holmes, “As I 
suspected, there was something in it. Mrs. 
Norris claims that Hitler’s forelock conceals 
a wound he received in the world war. That 
wound may explain a great deal. 

“Miss Smith, consult my index. There was 
a middle-western newspaper correspondent 
who was thrown out of Germany for writing 
a book about conditions there. Those symp- 
toms are indicative of truthful exposure,” said 
Holmes. 

He rose from his chair and knocked out his 
pipe on the edge of the desk. 

“Meet me here in the morning, Watson,” 
continued Holmes. “By that time, our for- 
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eign correspondents and local investigators 
will have reported.” 
6 * * 

“Well, Watson, I’ve been waiting for you. 
We have all our material here. Now to con- 
dense it. In a few hours our presses seven 
hundred miles away will be printing the solu- 
tion of this problem—24 hours later our 
clients will be reading it.” 

“Tt’s incredible, Holmes. Positively incred- 
ible,” replied Watson. 

Holmes appeared not to hear him and rap- 
idly thumbed through the reports. 

“Ah,” said he, “here is the result of our 
interview with the bankers who are in close 
touch with the situation in German securi- 
ties. Here is the report from the Foreign 
Bond Holders Protective Council and the For- 
eign Policy Association.” 

“What ?—The German Club an ex-speak- 
easy! There are two German Clubs listed in 
the telephone book. They called the wrong 
one. 

“Ho! Ho!”, the Nazi Headquarters in 
New York (did you know they had one, 
Watson?) has contributed some information 
about the swastika and the Horst Wessel, the 
Nazi song. I see our staff member has tried 
to translate and rhyme it with conspicuously 
poor success. 

“Here is our current news material; the 
final boiling down of our twelve miles of 
news. 

“Excuse me a minute while I hand all this 
material, together with instructions for treat- 
ment to one of our special writers. After all, 
Watson, that is just our principal news prob- 
lem for the week. There are more than 50 
others, each requiring just almost as much 
work, care and attention.” 

While Holmes was attending to this matter 
in his usual efficient manner, Watson sat and 
marveled at the service which News-WrEK 
furnished its clients. He could now under- 
stand why the clients were so highly pleased 
and enthusiastic. He could see the immensity 
of the undertaking. He knew now why 
News-WEEK had attracted so many follow- 
ers in so short a time. 

Twelve miles of jumbled unrelated news 
columns, mused Watson. I'll surprise Holmes 
by calculating how long it would take him 
to read that much without assistance. After 
a few moments of diligent figuring Watson 
exclaimed, “Good Heavens!” . . . “110 eight- 
hour days!” 

“Ah,” observed Holmes, “you have a posi- 
tive genius for being slightly inaccurate, my 
dear Watson. The correct answer is 116 
eight-hour days.” 
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—and SCE for Yourself 
Why It Smokes So Dry, 
—So COOL and Sweet! 


EE that fluted filter of absorbent ceramic around the 

BUTTNER’S inner bowl? Follow the arrows and 
see how the smoke travels: Out of the bowl’s bottom. 
Up the filter’s inside surface—over the edge—and down 
its outside surface to the stem, and your mouth. 


Here's the Clever Little Filter 
That Cools and Dries the Smoke 


The smoke is drawn across more than 7 square 
inches of this ceramic filter’s absorbent, cooling sur- 
face. No wonder it arrives at your lips cool, dry and 
sweet, with all the heat, 
moisture and unhealthy tox- 
ins absorbed by the porous 
filter. Nothing to irritate or 
harm tongue, throat or lungs 
can enter your mouth. 

When the filter gets brown 
from absorption, put it in a 
gas-stove flame a minute. It 
comes out snow-white and 
ready for use again. 

Thousands of Pipe-Smok- 
ers are telling us what a sensation in pipe pleasure the 
BUTTNER is giving them. Cool, Dry and Sweet from 
the first puff; no breaking-in. 


Cures the 7 Deadly Pipe Sins 
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in both 1930 and 1931. In 1932 this 
part of his kingdom yielded a salary of 
$10,462 and a bonus of only $140. 

George H. Lorimer, Curtis Publishing 
Co. official and veteran editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post, was reduced 
progressively from $133,634 in 1928 to 
exactly $100,000 for 1933. 

Although some increases in salaries 
partly took the place of bonuses as the 
rude hands of depression increasingly 
strangled business, increases of the two 
combined were relatively rare. Waddill 
Catchings of the Shenandoah Corpora- 
tion, investment trust, rose from $58,- 
333 in 1930 to $90,000 in 1932. George 
W. Howard of United Corporation, an- 
other investment trust, got about $50,- 
000 in 1930 and $75,000 thereafter 
through 1933. 

Some firms, including General Motors 
and Chrysler, refused to submit figures, 
and General Aviation Corp. wrote that 
it could find no “legal justification” for 
the Trade Commission’s request for in- 
formation. 

On Monday came another report cov- 
ering the bankers. For the year ended 
last June, ten of these officials drew 
$100,000 or more. Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, chief executive of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, received 
$151,744 for the year, but ended the 
period drawing at the annual rate of 
$175,000, which made him the highest 
paid banker in the United States. H. 
C. McEldowney, president of the Union 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, drew $165,000 
during the period, but was drawing at 
the rate of $120,000 when it ended. 

Senator Edward P. Costigan of Colo- 
rado, noted Denver lawyer, proposed 
the inquiry in the form of a Senate res- 
olution last Spring. The Senator is 
considering legislation to protect stock- 
holders against the payment of huge 
salaries and bonuses. 


e 
GOLD: Check Sent by America 


Bounces Back From Panama 


The United States last week sent out 
a check that bounced. 

John Foster Dulles of New York, in 
the absence of his law partner, Wil- 
liam Nelson Cromwell, fiscal agent for 
the Republic of Panama, respectfully 
returned a check for $250,000 drawn 
to the Central American government. 
It was the United States’s annual fee 
for rights to the Panama Canal Zone, 
but Panama would not have it. It 
wanted what the Treaty of 1904 said 
it was to have—$250,000 in gold. 

Immediately newspapers scented a 
dispute which might wind up the 
Roosevelt monetary policy in the World 
Court. They learned that Mr. Crom- 
well had for months been conferring 
about the payment with Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau. 

On one side was the United States’s 
ban on gold payments. On the other 
was the Canal Zone treaty specifying 
gold. Mr. Cromwell negotiated the 
Panama treaty and knows its contents 
by heart. The government would not 
yield; neither would Mr. Cromwell, 
who is a determined man and a shrewd 
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WIDE WORLD 
William Nelson Cromwell Donkanded 
That Panama Be Paid in Gold 


bargainer. The United States experi- 
enced his shrewdness 30 years ago 
when he sold his native land a French 
company’s rights to a rival but un- 
completed Isthmian canal for $40,000,- 
000. John D. Rockefeller Jr. experi- 
enced his determination when he re- 
cently had to change the plans of 
Radio City because Mr. Cromwell 
wouldn’t move out of his home at 12 
West 49 Street. 

President Harmodio Arias of Pana- 
ma took a cheerful view, however. 
“There is no impasse,” he said, hinting 
that his country might be pleased with 
$422,500 in paper, the equivalent of the 
1904 gold dollar. The entire sum, said 
Panama’s Minister, would be used to 
repay charges on defaulted Panama 
bonds held in this country. 

While the two nations argued over 
the gold clause, the United States was 
relieved to learn it would not lose the 
Panama Canal. It had had the fore- 
sight to insert in the treaty a provision 
that “no delay or difference of opin- 
ion” would affect its terms. 


MONEY: Morgenthau Asks Year 
For Trial of “Experiment” 


Members of a House banking and 
currency subcommittee, accustomed, as 
all committees are, to oracular state- 
ments and well-defined opinions, got a 
bad shock last week. Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., youthful Secretary of the 
Treasury, came before the committee 
and confessed he was uncertain about a 
number of things. 

“That’s right,” he said, when asked 
if the present Treasury monetary plan 
were not more or less of an experi- 
ment. “I don’t know of anyone who is 
smart enough to tell us exactly where 
we will be six months or a year from 
now.” 

Urging that the present plan be 
given a chance to show its merits, he 
advised against a measure, being con- 
sidered by the committee, to estab- 
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lish a central Federal authority with 
exclusive currency issuing powers. 

“The country has just come through 
one of the most difficult banking crises 
it ever had,” Mr. Morgenthau declared, 
“and we are just beginning to see day- 
light a little... The administration is 
not ready for the proposed legislation 
.. . We want the benefit of at least a 
year on our present policy.” 

The Secretary produced a chart 
showing that since February, 1933, the 
world price of gold has increased 68 
per cent and farm commodities have 
risen 57 per cent, which tends to bear 
out the Warren theory that the admin- 
istration has favored. 

“Both appear to be going along 
pretty well together,” he commented. 
“But it is impossible to tell what the 
future will be and just how to handle 
it. I’m not saying if prices take a nose 
dive I won’t be up here tomorrow 
pleading for a change. 

“For the first time in years,” he con- 
tinued, “the administration is setting 
the pace and determining the monetary 
policy of the nation . . . The previous 
administrations tried a good many 
things that didn’t work; we’ve got 
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something that does, and I’d like to go 
along with it. However, the Treasury 
is operating on a 24-hour, day-to-day 
basis.” 

The Secretary’s remarks about Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s silver-purchasing pro- 
gram disappointed the advocates for 
the remonetization of the white metal. 

“We have studied silver in relation to 
commodities and exchange,” he said, 
“and we are unable to say that due to 
the increased price of silver this or that 
has happened.” 

Eugene Black, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, followed Mr. Mor- 
genthau to comment on the credit sit- 
uation. 

The Reserve System, he said, was 
“doing everything it could to make di- 
rect loans,” but found that many ap- 
plicants had “strained” credit. 

“I think we are going to have re- 
covery,” he said, “when we relieve the 
big, heavy industries, and by the same 
token help the small industries.” He 
declared that the intermediate credit 
banks for industry, which he has pro- 
posed, “are absolutely necessary.” 


COMMUNICATIONS: Control’s 
Enemies Term it Censorship 


“Under such a commission,” warned 
Thomas D. Schall, the blind Republi- 
can Senator from Minnesota last week, 
“every press dispatch and every cable 
message can be censored by the ad- 
ministration.” 

The Senator was alarmed by bills in- 
troduced in the Senate and House em- 
bodying President Roosevelt’s idea for 
a Federal Communications Commission 
with jurisdiction over the nation’s $6,- 
000,000,000 wire and wireless industry. 

“What have the newspapers gained 
by their code fight if they permit their 
news dispatches to be censored?” de- 
manded Senator Schall. “With sucha 
system as suggested by the President, 
not one word of the skullduggery com- 
mitted in Washington could reach the 
people.” 

Just how the proposed commission 
would effect a censorship, the Senator 
did not reveal. The bills were designed 
to do little more than unify existing 
Federal control over telephones, tele- 
graph, cable, and radio companies, 
and to transfer authority now exercised 
by the Interstate Commerce and Fed- 
eral Radio Commissions to a new body 
of seven members. In fact such con- 
troversial matters as mergers of com- 
peting companies, unification of all 
message-sending units of the industry, 
and control of security issues were 
eliminated from the bills, because the 
administration was anxious to avoid 
delay in getting the new commission 
set up. 

Much as the railroad legislation last 
Spring left unsettled many fundamen- 
tal questions about the future of the na- 
tion’s transportation system, the broad 
questions of future policy and regula- 
tion of communications were to be 
left to the commission for study. Its 
recommendations would then be made a 
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Two glorious weeks on a famous 
President Liner via Havana and 


the Panama Canal en route to 


CALIFORNIA 
en |) 


ROUND AMERICA ROUNDTRIP $255 


Two sunny weeks on a regular Round 
the World or Trans-Pacific President 
Liner from New York. Carefree days of 
play on ample decks and in an outdoor 
swimming pool . .. Two weeks you will 
remember happily forever. ..Then Cali- 
fornia—winter’s own summerland. 


If you would like to go West this way and 
return by train, fares are from $255 First 
Class, $210 Tourist—including your rail- 
road ticket to New York, and home again 
from California. Sail any week from New 
York. (Fortnightly from California, if 
you'd prefer to go out by rail, return East 
by sea to New York.) 


ORIENT * ROUND THE WORLD 


A sailing every single week. Go as you 
please. Stopover as you choose. Continue 
on the next or a later President Liner. 
Roundtrip fares for Orient summer vaca- 
tions are very low... And you may go 
Round the World for as little as $654, 
First Class. Get all details from your own 
travel agent, or see or write. . . 


DOLLAR 


St., Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco 
—and other principal cities. 
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GENERAL 
MILLS, 1c. 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


March 1, 1934. 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., 
announced today declaration of the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share upon preferred stock of 
the company, payable April 2nd, 
1934, to all preferred stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 14th, 1934. Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books will not 
be closed. 





(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
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You're not old, of course. It’s 

aie «just an affectionate term used 
me— by your good friends —and 
you like to hear them say it. 
We, too, are flattered when people refer 
to “the old Parker House”. In point of 
fact, we're the most modern hotel in 
Boston, but we like the expression be- 
cause it recalls the glorious history of this 
famous hostelry, which for two genera- 
tions has provided guests with comfortable 
shelter and good food. The new Parker 
House offers every modern improvement 
. . » bath, shower and circulating ice- 
water in every room, the choicest in 
cuisine, accommodations and _ location 
... but it will always be “the old Parker 
House” to its friends. We want it so. 


Plenty of Single rooms, with bath and 
circulating ice-water, at $3 






President & Managing Director 
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basis of further legislation at subse- 
quent sessions of Congress. 

“This course has been successful 
before,” said Senator Clarence C. Dill, 
the Democratic chairman of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, who 
is sponsoring the Senate bill. “The 
commission will gradually evolve a suc- 
cessful regulatory system.” 

One definite thing which Senator 
Dill’s bill provided, however, was the 
extension of government authority to 
cover the relations between operating 
companies and “affiliates” like Western 
Electric Co., which supplies most of the 
equipment for the telephone business. 
It also gave the commission large 
powers to “inquire into the manage- 
ment of the business” and to control 
rates, practices, contracts, valuations, 
and interlocking directorates. 

Despite the objections of free-speech 
champions, Senator Dill believed that 
the legislation would be speedily passed. 
He planned to take it up as soon as his 
committee had finished with hearings 
on the six-hour day for railroad em- 
ployes. In the House, Representative 
Sam Rayburn, head of the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, was 
equally sure of the bill’s passage. He 
indicated that his committee would ex- 
amine it when the stock exchange con- 
trol hearings were finished. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: General 
Electric Increases Dividend 


General Electric Co., dominant fac- 
tor in the electrical equipment industry, 
provided a pleasant surprise for stock- 
holders last week by increasing the div- 
idend rate on its common stock from 
10 cents to 15 cents quarterly. Pre- 
liminary earnings for 1933, announced 
at the same time, averaged less than 10 
cents a share quarterly, so the action 
of directors upset predictions. New 
business received for the first two 
months of this year showed a 49 per 
cent gain over a year ago, and the com- 
pany maintained its strong cash position. 

Paradox: A new recovery indicator 
was furnished last week by Clarence 
L. Pettit of Bay City, Mich., Deputy 
Federal Court Clerk. He received 102 
bankruptcy petitions in February, an 
all-time record high. To Mr. Pettit this 
meant that times were getting better. 

“When men get back to work and 
have something coming in,” he ex- 
plained, “their creditors jump on them 
and force them into bankruptcy. That’s 
a good sign, because during the depres- 
sion creditors were lenient. There was 
no profit in being otherwise.” 

Defaulted: Oris P. and Mantis J. 
Van Sweringen, who started on their 
fantastic career in real estate and 
transportation as Cleveland newsboys 
more than 40 years ago, have lost con- 
trol of their $2,000,000,000 railroad em- 
pire. 

This fact, long known in financial cir- 
cles, came to public notice Monday. A 
protective committee for the bonds of 
one of their roads revealed it by dis- 
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closing that the famous brothers had 
defaulted on $40,000,000 of loans. 

The brothers’ ventures, pyramided 
into a batch of holding companies, have 
been increasingly shaky since the mar- 
ket crash in 1929. Two of the rail- 
roads, the Missouri Pacific and the Chi- 
cago and Eastern Illinois, are already 
bankrupt. To keep the top companies 
from collapsing, the brothers have 
pledged more and more of their stil] 
solvent empire. Now the bankers have 
that. 


Tune In: William S. Paley, president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
reported that 18,000,000 American 
homes will be embellished with radios 
by Summer. He said that this number 
of sets means, on a conservative basis, 
at least 54,000,000 potential daily radio 
listeners—compared to 14,627,000 ra- 
dio-owning families, 

Guarantee: President Roosevelt, in a 
special message last week, asked Con- 
gress to place the government’s guar- 
antee on the principal as well as the 
interest of the bonds of the Home 
Owners Loan Corp. These bonds are 
authorized in the amount of $2,000,000,- 
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John H. Fahey, Chairman of 
The Home Owners Loan Corp. 


000. Hitherto only the interest has been 
secured by the Treasury’s promise to 
pay, and the bonds have not been read- 
ily acceptable to investors. 

The HOLC is designed to prevent 
foreclosures on homes throughout the 
country by offering its bonds in ex- 
change for mortgages. John H. Fahey 
of Massachusetts is chairman of the 
corporation, which has already substi- 
tuted $266,077,985 of its bonds for 
mortgages covering 93,595 homes. 

“There is the same reason,’ the Pres- 
ident wrote, “for acknowledging pub- 
licly what already amounts ‘to a moral 
obligation in respect to these bonds as 
there was in the case of bonds author- 
ized to be issued through the Farm 
Credit Administration.” He also re- 
quested an extension of authority, 5° 
that the HOLC could lend to household- 
ers for modernization and repairs. 
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TRANSITION 





LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected In 
The News of the Last Week 


Sought: By John Ringling, the circus 
owner, a divorce from his second wife, 
Emily Haag Buck. The suit was filed 
in Sarasota, Fla., where the circus man 
is wintering. Last Summer he decided 
to divorce Mrs. Ringling, whom he 
married in 1930, but dropped the suit. 
He again charges her with a violent 
and ungovernable temper. 


Divorced: David (What a Man) 
Hutton and Aimee Semple McPherson 
Hutton, the evangelist. During a 35- 
minute court session in Los Angeles, 
Hutton explained his charges of mental 
cruelty by saying that Sister Aimee 
refused to let him have a voice in the 
management of Angelus Temple. 


Promoted: William J. Sinnott of the 
New York police department from sec- 
ond to first grade detective. Sinnott is 
the detective who was wounded while 
trying to shield President Roosevelt 
and the late Mayor Cermak of Chicago 
from the bullets of the crazed assassin, 
Zangara. 


Married: Grace Green Roosevelt, only 
daughter of Col. and Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt and eldest granddaughter of 
the former President, to William Mc- 
Millan of Baltimore, Mar. 3. 

Just after noon, villagers cheered as 
the bridal party arrived at Christ 
Church in Oyster Bay. Then, 2,000 
guests looked on approvingly as Pau- 
lina Longworth, 9-year-old daughter of 
“Princess Alice” and the late Speaker 
of the House, as flower girl led the 
procession down the aisle. The bride 
wore her mother’s wedding gown. 

Because muddy roads prevented the 
guests from reaching Sagamore Hill, 
the parish house was the scene of the 
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reception, largest gathering of the 
Roosevelt clan in Oyster Bay since 
1913, when Ethel Roosevelt and Dr. 
Richard Derby were married. The pres- 
ent White House family had planned to 
attend, but were unable to get there. 

Left: By Elizabeth Bacon Custer, 
widow of the Indian fighter General, 
massacred with his 207 men by the 
Sioux at Little Big Horn, Mont., an 
estate of $101,492. The residuary estate 
went to her nieces, while Vassar Col- 
lege got $5,000 and the War Depart- 
ment received a white towel used by 
the Confederates when General Lee 
surrendered and a white handkerchief 
General Custer used as a flag of truce 
at Appomattox. A pine table used in 
the surrender ceremonies and numerous 
relics of General Custer went to the 
Smithsonian Institution. Mrs. Custer 
died in New York last April. 

Died: Annie 
Thorp, 78, only surviving daughter of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, after a 
long illness, in Cambridge, Mass. She 
was 2 when the poet made her famous 
as the “laughing Allegra” of “The 
Children’s Hour.” 

Sick List: Gov. James (Sunny Jim) 
Rolph Jr. of California (‘‘marked phys- 
ical prostration,” pulmonary conges- 
tion, and a gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ance): resting easily. 

Evangeline Booth, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Salvation Army (shoulder 
injury): canceled proposed tour to 
Australia. 

Thalia Fortescue Massie, recently di- 
vorced wife of the Honolulu “honor 
slayer” (nerves): recovered and re- 
turned to New York. 

William H. Woodin, former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (throat ailment) : 
improved enough to return to New 
York. 

Sistie Dall, granddaughter of the 
President (measles): quarantined in 
Washington. 
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When a Roosevelt Marries: Oyster Bay Turns Out to See 
A Granddaughter of “T.R.” Become Mrs. William McMillan 


Allegra Longfellow | 
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Ca cruising onthe Great 
White Fleet . . . the last 
word in modern tropical cruise 
enterprise. Cruise as a guest 
among friends . . . on a fleet 
built for tropical waters and 
led by six new snowy liners! 
Above all, cruise salonasiie 
. . . to bizarre, fascinating 
Southern ports, where intelli- 
gent shore staffs “take over" 
and carry on the entertain- 
ment and intimate personal 
contacts of shipboard. Out- 
door swimming pools—all 
rooms outside—a cuisine for 
the most exacting—and a bril- 
liant schedule of ship enter- 
tainment and shore trips. 


from NEW YORK —a widese- ™ 
lection of cruises of 10 to 20 days or more //4 
— variously to HAVANA, JAMAICA, /¢ & 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. Rates vary 
from $125 to $220 mini depending 
upon cruise selected. Sailings every 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Ask About Reduced Summer Fares 
in effect Mar. 22 
Similar “Guest Cruises” from 
ew Orleans—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
No passports required. Optional shore 
excursions at all ports. 


Rp Ay age eel 


California $180 up; between New Orleans 
and California, $180 up. 





Apply any Authorized Tourist Agency 
or United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North 
River or 332 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT 
WHITE © 
FLEET 
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NEA: New York Superintendent 
Lays Depression to Schools 


Some 13,000 educators met in Cleve- 
land last week for a conference of the 
National Education Association’s de- 
partment of superintendence. For four 
days they listened to speeches and dis- 
cussed their special problems. They also 
expressed their views on the New Deal. 


Dr. Harold G. Campbell, New York 
City’s Superintendent of Schools, felt 
it would prove a salvation for the fu- 
ture. The doctor claimed for the 
schools the honor of having caused the 
depression. “The Gods of business and 
finance,” he said, “had a queer code of 
ethics and very little knowledge of eco- 
nomic laws or social problems... Yet 
most of them were the products of our 
system of education.” He and Edward 
A. Filene, Boston, merchant, both 
urged that the schools modernize their 
social and business teachings. 


After hearing what various States 
had done to rescue their schools from 
bankruptcy, the educators emphatically 
demanded Federal aid. They also urged 
President Roosevelt to create a na- 
tional council for social and economic 
planning, and they adjourned after ap- 
proving a committee report which told 
them that “the educational workers 
of America must bind themselves to- 


gether now in a powerful union .. . to 
study critical economic and social prob- 
lems.” 

Merger: Northwestern University 
and the University of Chicago last 
week recommended to their boards of 
trustees that “the proposal of a merger 
of the two universities be laid aside and 
the committees discharged.” 


“Possibly we began at the wrong 
end,” commented Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, president of Chicago, “and 
should have studied the field of cooper- 
ation first.” The trustees agreed to 
start over at the right end. 

Federal Aid: While Cleveland teach- 
ers were calling for the government to 
rescue the schools, Harry L. Hopkins, 
Civil Works Administrator, was op- 
posing their specific plan. The educa- 
tors’ hopes lie with the Federal Advis- 
ory Committee on Emergency Aid in 
Education, which was brought into be- 
ing by Commissioner George F. Zook. 
This committee is seeking an immedi- 
ate appropriation of $50,000,000 for the 
schools this year and a $100,000,000 ap- 
propriation for next year. The House of 
Representatives Education Committee 
is considering taking $50,000,000 of 
Civil Works funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Hopkins objects. “Relief to the 
schools,” he declared, “should be a di- 
rect appropriation on the merits of the 
need. We need all of the $950,000,000 
allowed us.” 
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this subject. 


Name 


An Expert’s Simplified Methods Man. Algebra for the Practical 


Mr. Thompson, the author of these books, has 
had many years’ experience in mathematical 
training. He presents each practical method 
and problem in the clearest, simplest way. 
He gets right down to the kind of informa- 
tion that you need in your daily work. 


Send No Money 
a oe ee oe oe oe oe —MAIL THIS CouUPON™ ~~ ————— 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 
Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in A ne. 
Within 10 days I will either return the books or send y 
first payment and $2. 
discount for cash). ( . 8-10-34) 


WANTED! Mathematically 


Trained Men for Industry’s 
New Recovery Program 


QUALIFY NOW FOR ONE OF THESE 
BIGGER, BETTER, PERMANENT JOBS 


Industrial recovery is on the way. Jobs, contracts will soon be waiting. Employers are 
looking for executive type men to take the reins as business climbs up. Are you ready for 
this once in a lifetime opportunity to advance yourself? Don’t wait. Prepare now for an 
= important job by mathematics training. Mathematics is the essential foundation without 
which you haven't a chance to get out of the rut. It is the language and the principal tool of 
all seience and of all business or industry based on science. You need it to solve technical 
problems; to improve, speed up and check on your work and the work of others. 


At Last! Mathematics Self-Taught This Simple, Easy Way ! 


Now you can have this easy method which has been worked out by an expert for those who do 
not wish to give the time and money required by other methods of mathematical study. A very 
simple and extremely interesting group of books has been prepared for you by a man who has 
devoted his life to teaching practical men the fundamentals of this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS For Self-Study 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S. in E.E., A.M., Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


These books start right from the beginning with a 
review of arithmetic that gives you all special short- 
cuts and trick problems that save countless hours of 
your time. Then they go right into higher mathemat- AC 
ies and show you how simple it is when an expert 
explains it for you. In no time at all you will be 
tackling with ease the most difficult questions on 








plete Ref Work 
on Mathematics in These 
Four Inexpensive Books 

Arithmetic for the Practical 


Man. Trigonometry for the Prac- 
tical Man. Caleulus for the 
Practical Man. 4 Volumes— 
1240 Pages—lIllustrated. 











EXAMINE THESE BOOKS 
FOR 10 DAYS FREE 


a 


1. 
00 per month for 3 months—total °S7. 65 15% 
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RELIGION 


DEFINED: Status of Resigned 
Pacifist Bishop Is Clarified 





Bishop Paul Jones, after waiting six- 
teen years, has as last been vindicated. 
An eloquent pacifist, he resigned in 
1918 under pressure from the Protes- 
tant Episcopal House of Bishops be- 
cause of his alleged “impaired useful- 
ness” to his war-crazed parishioners 
in Utah. 

Last week the Right Rev. James De- 
Wolf Perry, Presiding Bishop of his 
church, once more reviewed his case. 
Charges of pacifism against him were 
first considered in 1917. ‘Then, in the 
Spring of 1918, a commission of in- 
quiry announced that, in its opinion, 
the church should regard war as “not 
an un-Christian thing.” It declared 
that contrary opinions “should not 
come from an episcopal representative 
of this church.” 


The House of Bishops rejected this 
report. but later accepted Bishop Jones’s 
resignation. Since then he has served 
as college pastor at Antioch College in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, and his status 
in the church has remained uncertain. 

Bishop Perry now explains that Bish- 
op Jones’s resignation only deprived 
him of his voting power in the House of 
Bishops, and not of his seat. This puts 
the Bishop in a class with seventeen 
other non-voting members out of the 
total of 148 in the House. 

Why some Bishops have votes and 
others have not is a sore point, and 
The Living Church, an Episcopal pub- 
lication, is conducting a crusade to 
clear up the matter. 


NEW SAINT: Noble-Born Woman 
Is Canonized at St. Peters 


Swiss guards high in a balcony of 
St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome blew their 
silver trumpets last Sunday. It was the 
signal to the thousands of worshipers 
gathered in the great church that a 
new name had been added to the calen- 
dar of saints. The glittering ceremony 
of canonization was in honor of a 
Spanish lady of the last century, 
Mother Maria Micaela Desmaisieres. 

As the Viscountess of Jorbalan she 
was a familiar figure in the court circles 
of Paris which she frequented because 
of the wishes of her diplomat brother. 
Disapproving of the functions she was 
forced to attend, she wore torturing 
devices beneath her fashionable clothes 
to express her religious devotion, rose 
daily at 5 o’clock, and worked tirelessly 
for charity. 


An extraordinary miracle of healing 
is credited to Mother Micaela, A nun 
suffering from advanced tuberculosis 
swallowed a piece of paper on which 
her signature was written and re- 
covered immediately. Another nun was 
cured from a painful ulcer when in a 
frenzy of devotion she swallowed a 
thread from the saint’s relics. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Will Rogers in Role 
Of Rollicking “David Harum” 


Those who have been longing for 
clean, wholesome American pictures 
should get their heart’s desire in Fox’s 
delightful “David Harum,” with Will 
Rogers in the title role. The film is a 
free transcription of Edward Noyes 
Westcott’s popular novel, published in 
1898 and still widely read. A dramatic 
version was successful on the New York 
stage in 1906. 

Strict moralists may feel that Mr. 
Harum is none too scrupulous in his 
favorite game of horse trading. But 
before the yarn is over, the supposedly 
close-fisted 1890 country banker proves 





Will Rogers Brings in a Winner 


In the Film “David Harum” 
that his virtues far outweigh such 
minor vices as sticking an avaricious 
deacon with a balky horse. At times, 
in fact, it is hard to see how he earns 
a living, for he makes only $50 on his 
most outrageous horse deal, and he is 
so soft-hearted a banker as to give a 
widow the mortgage on her property 
for Christmas. 

Although given to delivering homi- 
lies on the panic of 1893 meant to sound 
apt today, Mr. Rogers’s portrait of Da- 
vid is generally likeable. What plot 
there is to the film concerns the love 
story of a rich New York debutante 
(Evelyn Venable) who summers in 
Homeville, and a clerk in Harum’s bank 
(Kent Taylor) who is too proud to pro- 
pose until he has gained riches of his 
own. 

Of course, David Harum sees to it 
that the boy gets the fortune and the 
girl. The picture ends with a hilarious 
trotting race in which Harum drives a 
horse that will run only when “Ta Ra 
Ra Boom-de-Ay” is sung to him. The 
cheers of the crowd drown Mr. Rogers 
out, and the nag lags. All would have 
been lost had resourceful Miss Venable 
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not got the band to play it. The spec- 
tators sing, too, and the race is saved. 


“The Ninth Guest: In this blood- 
curdling Columbia thriller, eight per- 
sons get telegrams from an anonymous 
host asking them to a party, promis- 
ing it to be the most unusual ever given 
in New York. 

The guests are a crooked financier, 
a hypocritical college president, a dis- 
gruntled radical professor, a political 
boss and his mistress, a bogus society 
woman, a successful actress, and a bril- 
liant young newspaper man. When 
they arrive at a penthouse, which is the 
scene of the party, they are told by a 
radio voice that they are to engage in 
a game of wits with the host and that 
“The Ninth Guest” is Death, who will 
visit them each in turn. 

The first death occurs on the stroke 
of 11, as predicted by the mysterious 
voice. Escape is impossible because the 
door to the elevator is charged with 
electricity. Five more guests are 
killed before the exciting, if gory, mys- 
tery of “The Ninth Guest” is solved. 


“Journal of a Crime: Ruth Chat- 
terton and Adolphe Menjou are here 
teamed by First National in one of the 
most morbid stories ever screened. 

Paul Mclet (Mr. Menjou) is a suc- 
cessful French playwright whose lead- 
ing lady is his mistress. Mme. Molet 
(Miss Chatterton) is insanely jealous 
and shoots the actress. 

A bank robber and murderer, who 
happens to be in the theatre when Mme. 











BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


. *E.T. C.T.. MT. P.T. 
Mar. 10. Final N. Y. 

Philharmonic Chil- 
dren’s Concert. CO- 
SEL Baweteuceee 


**Pagliacci,’’ and 
*“Salome,”” Metropol- 
itan Opera. NBC— 
WAP, WEE vcccce 


Representative Rob- 


11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 


1.55 12.55 11.55 10.55 





ert Luce. COLUM- 

MEEK. $286 Vaanvenetes 745 645 545 4.45 

Art in America, NBC 

MONT. -seeaveceeees 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 

Boston Symphony 

Orchestra. NBC— 

WER » weateeevucae 8.20 7.20 6.20 5.20 

Mar. 11. N. Y. Phil- 

harmonic. COLUM- 

MO. 6 ewueens dd dtves 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 

Viadimir Horowitz, 

pianist. NBC—W4JZ 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 

Ernest Hutcheson, 

pianist. COLUMBIA 10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 

Mar, 12. London 

String Quartet. CO- 

EMIEEESEM, ccovcccesee 4.15 3.15 2.15 1.15 

Mar. 13. Minneap- 

olis Symphony Or- 

chestra. COLUMBIA 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 

Mar. 14. Origin and 

Scale of Chinese Mu- 

sic. NBC—WEAF.. 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 

Mar. 16. Music Ap- 

preciation Hour. 

NBC—WJZ ........ 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 

Stradivarius String 

Quartet. NBC—W4JZ 47.15 6.15 5.15 4.15 

Felix Salmond. NBC 

Well 2'ce6bevadepese 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 

John Erskine. NBC 

—WEAF  .....cceeee 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 
*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 


and Pacific Standard Time. 
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“DEAD ACCOUNTS 
..and Got 7 New Ones 
with this Simple 











I HAD never tried using pencils to carry 
an advertising message before I saw one 
of the new Autopoints. But this new me- 
chanical pencil was so attractive, that I 
decided to make a test. 

I simply couldn’t believe it, when the 
results started to roll in. They brought us 
business for upwards of a year. In the first 
six months, 13 “dead” customers called 
us up and we were able to trace the “re- 
vival” to nothing but these little ambassa- 
dors! Half a dozen other such episodes fol- 
lowed. And out of ten new customers who 
came to us voluntarily, we found seven 
who had become familiar with our name 
because of our Autopoint pencils. 

But it is not surprising that my Adver- 
tising Autopoints have become the favorite 
writing tools of so many men. They’re beau- 
tifully colored; really artistically designed; 
and expensive-looking. I never saw such a 
sturdy, fool-proof pencil, or one that could 
take so much punishment. That’s why Auto- 
points now go to bigger and bigger lists for 
me, every year. 

Many Autopoint “advertisers” can tell 
you stories like this. Why not find out what 
these little sales ambassadors can do for 
you? Enclose this coupon, with your firm’s 
letterhead; get our book “37 Sales Plans.” 
This book will show you 37 tested ideas in 
which Autopoints brought amazingly grati- 
fying returns! There is a successful plan in 
this book for you! 


Save 41 Cents Per Employee 


Did you know that Autopoints are now sav- 
ing sums running into many dollars for lead- 
ing firms — just by cutting down the cost of 
wood pencils? 41¢ per employee is the aver- 
age; in many cases it is much larger. Multiply 
this saving by the number of your employees 
— see how many dollars it amounts to. 


The Qutepont Co. 


Autopoints are Available at all Reliable Stationers 


ee em me ene ee meme ee me mmm me 
i The Autopoint Co., Dept. NW-3 t 
8 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago i 
' Send me your book of 37 By--y 4 
i posted ote grate, No ob- save 4ic per em- g 

igation. 


H het tines ab woover per year. i 
Q Firms Neamt ...cncdccccncccccccesccspenstecceses ' 
§ Addv08s....cnccssccsccccdsccccccescccctecccoscs ' 
: Individual Nome......-----<------- ) - 
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Believe it or not, it’s a fact; and 
a further interesting note is that 
most red-headed children are the 
offspring of black-haired parents. 
Look about you among your 
friends and you will see that this 


is true! xk kk 








Free Hair Analysis 


Today, in order to maintain your 
hair in a luxuriant and healthy 
condition, you must first know 
what your type of hair requires. 
Take advantage, now, of our 
FREE OFFER and send for our 
new “SELF-ANALYSIS CHART’’— 
answer the 33 questions and we 
will tell you what you should 
do to improve your hair—and . 
your appearance. 














Improved 


Glo-Co 


Jor HAIR HEALTH 
-AT ALL ORUGGISTS 


The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 19 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 

Chart” at once. 


sore 
City State. 3/10/34 
New Ways to 
Earn a Living 


in Vocations requiring 
little or no Experience 
or Capital 
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THIS book tells how— 
men and women with im- 
agination have created 
new vocations for them- 
selves that earnthemaliv- 
ing in these difficult days. 
Their actual experiences are 
given (with full instructions) 
in a non-technical, conversa- 
tional style, sure to inspire self-confi- 
dence and awaken your initiative. $2.00 


If 







.-. You live in a city 

+-.Or a small community 

«+-you’re married and have a family 
...you’re single with an urge for spare cash 
++you can give all of your time 

«+-you can only give spare time 

++.you are a skilled worker 

«+.you have had no experience 

You can find specific information 

in this helpful book. 


MAKE YOUR OWN JOB 
118 Opportunities in Unusual Vocations 
By Violet Ryder and H. B. Doust 

Your money back if not satisfied 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
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ol enclose $2.00 
Name ........ 
Address 


O Send C. O. D. 
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Molet does her shooting, is accused of 
the crime. Molet finds out that his 
wife is guilty, but keeps her secret. 
Gruesomely predicting that she will go 
mad unless she confesses of her own 
free will, he notes down in a journal the 
steps of her mental and spiritual dis- 
integration. 

A faintly cheerful note is struck at 
the end when Mme. Molet, having fi- 
nally set out to confess her crime, is 
struck by an automobile and suffers 
complete amnesia. The ending shows 
her husband patiently teaching her how 
to speak. 


STAGE: Broadway in Washington 


Fights Alien Discrimination 


The House Immigration Committee 
braved the wisecracks of Broadway 
critics and producers last week at the 
hearings on the Dickstein Alien Actor 
Bill. After hearing all that the stage 
people could say for and against the 
bill, the committee forthwith approved 
the measure. 

If it becomes law, a foreign actor 
will have to convince the Federal gov- 
ernment that he has a distinguished 
reputation abroad or possesses superior 
talents before he can visit these shores. 
He will also have to show that he is to 
play parts which cannot be filled by 
Americans, and he must return to his 
own country as soon as his contract 
expires. 

At one point Representative Martin 
Dies of Texas remarked: “I see no 
reason why alien talent is necessary to 
imitate Shakespeare on the American 
stage.” When the laughter had sub- 
sided, Lawrence Langner, director of 
the Theatre Guild, started it again by 
saying: “If you were on the stage, the 
public wouldn’t pay a nickel to see 
you.” 

Mr. Langner and others said the 
law would turn the Department of 
Labor into a casting office. Samuel 
Goldwyn, who recently aroused resent- 
ment in film circles by spending a re- 
ported $400,000 to “build” obscure for- 
eign-born Anna Sten into a star, said: 
“The Dickstein Bill would curtail 
rather than create jobs for Americans. 
For example, my employment of Anna 
Sten gave jobs to thousands. I wasn’t 
paying Anna Sten—I was paying the 
people of Hollywood.” 

Objectors to the bill also pointed 
out that if the law had existed in the 
past, it would have excluded Greta 
Garbo, Lynn Fontanne, Leslie Howard, 
and Charlie Chaplin. 











CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





NO MORE WOMEN (Paramount). Edmund 
Lowe and Victor McLaglen swear off on 
women. Of course they promptly become 
rivals for the same one. 


ARIANE (Pathe-Cinema). Elizabeth Berg- 
ner in an English version of Claude 
Anet’s French novel. 


HEAT LIGHTNING (Warner Bros.) Screen- 
ing of last Fall’s play about love and 
murder in a filling station. Aline Mac- 
Mahon has the lead. 


THE ARTS 





ART: National Academy Judges 


Pictures by Pressing Buttons 


Twenty-eight gray-haired, gray- 
bearded, artistic gentlemen of the jury 
last week lolled in comfortable chairs. 
Each fingered a small electric button 
in the secret depths of his pocket. 
Every time a button was pressed, a 
white marker fell in a box-like machine 
to register the affirmative. 

In this elaborate fashion, members 
of the selection committee of the vener- 
able National Academy of Design in 
New York cast their votes. They were 
famous artists who had come from all 
parts of the country to judge the paint- 
ings submitted for the one-hundred- 
ninth annual exhibition of the academy. 

In answer to criticism of collusion 
among the judges, and favoritism to- 
ward the traditional painters, the 
academy adopted Rooseveltian press 
policies and admitted reporters to the 
judging for the first time in its history. 

One after another, as the chairman 
of the jury, Jonas Lie, gave the signal, 
canvases were brought forward, set 
on an easel, and after a brief pause, 
silently removed. The judging will 
continue until each of the 3,022 can- 
vases has either been accepted or re- 
jected for the exhibition to be held in 
the headquarters of the Academy at 
215 West 57th Street, beginning Mar. 
13. Each painting must receive a two- 
thirds vote to be accepted. Any canvas 
receiving more than 7 of the 28 votes 
is classed as “doubtful” and will be 
marched around again for reconsidera- 
tion. 


IRON SCULPTURE: Gargallo Shows 


Products of His Hammer and Anvil 


Against the cold white walls of the 
Brummer Gallery in New York City, 
a wild-eyed, hot-blooded Spanish art- 
ist named Pablo Gargallo is exhibit- 
ing something rare in sculpture. His 
nudes, dancers, and harlequins were 
made in a smithy with a hammer and 
anvil. They are of cast iron, which is 
first puddled or melted and then pound- 
ed into shape. The result, though ef- 
fective, bears little resemblance to a 
faithful reproduction of the human 
form. 

Gargallo forges the metal into sep- 
arate curved surfaces and hollow out- 
lines that catch the light and myster- 
iously suggest soft flesh. A head of 
Greta Garbo has half a mouth and 
only one heavily fringed eye, yet it 
manages to look like the attractive, 
enigmatic star. 

The sculptor is a gloomy-looking man 
described as completely happy “with- 
out seeming so.” He speaks a mixture 
of Spanish, French, Portuguese, Ara- 
bic, and Corscian. He was one of the 
first of the cubists—the group of art- 
ists who tried to depict not only the 
physical contours of an object, but also 
the mental associations and moods that 


it inspires. 
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MEDIEVAL LOVE: Tale Throws 
Light on Dark Ages Dalliance 


THE FOOL OF VENUS. 
429 pages, 175,000 words. 
New York. $3. 

“Makes even the comedy of today 
look a little pale,” says Christopher 
Morley of “The Fool of Venus.” 

To most readers of this troubadour 
tale of the thirteenth century, Mr. Mor- 
ley’s statement may seem too mild. 
The story relates the romantic adven- 
tures of Peire Vidal, singer, lover, and 
crusader of the so-called dark ages. 
The 48 Provencal songs attributed to 
this historic personage form a lyrical 
diary from which Mr. Cronyn has 
drawn the incidents of his novel. 

Peire lived in Toulouse, in the heart 
of the country where romance was an 
industry. Like any modern young man, 
he was sent home from college when 
amatory and musical pastimes inter- 
fered with his studies. His irate father 
gave him some money and kicked him 
out. When the money was gone, Peire 
made his living by his wits, which 
proved remunerative. 

He became a troubadour, a specialist 
in love in the days when lovers dis- 
played their triumphs and broken 
hearts by singing fine verses, instead 
of boasting in speakeasies or crooning 
on the air. He made his grand debut at 
a Court of Love assembled by the 
Count of Toulouse to try amatory cases. 
There he triumphed by winning a suit 
for Adelasie des Baux against a lover 
who thought that he had been cheated 
out of his just deserts. 

Afterward Peire became adept at the 
three types of love cultivated by the 
connoisseur of the dark ages. Adelasie 
became his unattainable ideal; several 
wealthy chatelaines welcomed him as a 
sweet-singing traveler to their em- 
braces, and he found a wife in Prin- 
cess Xene of Cyprus. Their son was at 
one time hailed as heir to the throne 
of Constantinople, but kind-hearted 
Peire, who dreaded bloodshed, refused 
to press the claim. 

Some of the best scenes of the story 
are laid in Les Baux, a medieval town 
in the South of France whose gray, 
disheveled walls are still visited each 
year by American tourists. Included 
are several crusades, one of them led 
by Richard the Lion-Hearted of Eng- 
land. 

Peire’s last days were tragic, his 
mind wandering, his son and his best 
loved ladies all dead. Thirty years 
after his death a historian wrote: “He 
sang better than any man in the world, 
but he was one of the most foolish men 
that ever lived, for he believed that all 
things that pleased him, or that he 
wished, were true.” 

Mr. Cronyn writes in an effective, old- 
fashioned, gaudy style, and has filled 
his book with details about politics, 
food, clothes, and etiquette, the prime 
concern of the civilized in that age. 

“The Fool of Venus” began as a play, 
but got too long for any stage. Then 


By George Cronyn. 
Covici-Friede, 


the author spent two years writing the 
first draft of the novel, and another 
year cutting it down to its present 
length, which is half the original. Mr. 
Cronyn was born in the “literary belt” 
of Indiana. He is now business man- 
ager of the magazine Story. 


BANKER BAITING: Financiers 
Of Earlier Days ““Bombarded” 


THE ROBBER BARONS. By Matthew Joseph- 
son. 453 pages, 150,000 words. Index. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3. 


The giants of “frenzied finance,” ac- 
cording to this author, plundered the 
nation after the Civil War with a 
thoroughness that makes contemporary 
financiers look like small potatoes. Mr. 
Josephson, young banker-baiter and 
contributor to radical magazines, was 
impressed when he read a number of 
books about these old-time “robber 
barons,” and decided to put all their 
malefactions from 1861 to 1901 into one 
volume. He has done a good rewrite 
job. 

The story relates the winning of the 
West by railroad kings such as Daniel 
Drew, James Fisk, and James J. Hill, 
all of whom, it seems, stopped cheating 
the poor taxpayers only long enough to 
cheat each other. The fight for control 
of the Southern Pacific, which earned 
Collis P. Huntington the name of “‘Cae- 
sar Borgia in California,” and the 
“Battle of Giants” between E. H. Har- 
riman and the late J. P. Morgan at the 
close of the century are other high 
spots. 

The growth of the steel and other 
trusts, and the expensive politics which 
made them possible, are discussed some- 
what briefly. In the rogue’s gallery 
special attention is given to Jay Gould, 
who juggled railroads and telegraph 
companies like so many pasteboard 
cards, and who made monkeys of the 
bears in Wall Street. 

Mr. Josephson has assembled this 
omnibus of financial piracy more for 
the benefit of the lay reader than the 
student of history. At times he wan- 
ders from facts and airs his own sensa- 
tions, as when he speaks of “those 
shrewd, lynx-eyed, slit-mouthed specu- 
lator-politicians’” who ran the Stock 
Exchange. 

The writer himself has had brief 
dealings with high finance. After edit- 
ing an unsuccessful literary magazine 
called Broom, in France, he worked on 
the financial pages of a Newark, N. J., 
paper, and acted as customer’s man 
for a brokerage house. 

But in 1926 a slump in the market 
brought on a nervous breakdown. He 
reverted to literature, wrote biogra- 
phies of Zola and Rousseau, and four 
years ago investigated the plight of 
“the artist as American.” That harried 
soul, he maintained, can only find 
peace abroad. Mr. Josephson had just 
finished a book to prove this and was 
preparing to sail for Europe, when his 
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Become an | 
Expert Accountant 


‘~ The Profession That Pays ’ 


The demand for skilled accountants—men who 
really know their business—is increasing rapidly. 
The new national and state legislation is requiring of 
business— both big and small—much more in matters 
relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men who prove 
their qualifications in this important field are rapidly 
promoted to responsible executive itions— given 
herangeis from 
$3,000 to$15,000 a year—even tohigherincome- 


Send for Free Book— 
“Accountancy, the Profession that Pays’’ 


Why let the other fellow walk away with the 
better job, when right in your own home you can 
equip yourself for a splendid future in this profit- 
able growing profession? 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is un- 
necessary. Our free book on accountancy fully ex- 
plains how we train you from the ground up, or 
from where you now are, according to your individ- 
ual needs, Low cost; easy terms. 

The facts about the new LaSalle training in Ac- 
countancy and the opportunities in this highly prof- 
itable field are clearly outlined in a 64-page book 
which LaSalle will send you free. 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon a most profitable aid to progress. If you 
have the urge and the will to increase your income, 
clip and mail the coupon NOW. - 


LaSalle Extension University 
The school that has trained over 1,200 C. P. A’s 
Dept. 394-HR Chicago 
I would welcome details of the 
new opportunities in accounting, to- 
gether with copy of “Accountancy, 
the ession t Pays,” without 
obligation. 
(JHigherAccountancy 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: 


Lefielip opens he ye AX if in 
eld o ess. If in- 
terested in one of the fields below, check and mail. 



















OBusiness Management [Law—Degree of LL.B. 
Co Modern Salesmanship OCommercial Law 
UT raffic Management (Modern Business Corre- 
O) Railway Accounting Ost raphy-Stenct 
Oilndustrial Management [Fj Bocxhecpiag 
O\Commercial Spanish Oc. P. A. Coaching 
DlEffective Speaking OBusiness English 
OCredit and Coll Correspond 
OPractical Accounting and Office Management 
Name 
Present Position 
Address 








Here’s a Real Bargain! 


ELECTRIC ALARM CLOCK 


Only $3.00 Delivered FREE! 


Now you can be sure of dependable time 
in your home. This Electric Alarm Clock 
is stylish and dignified—a real bargain! 
Made by a national manufacturer. For 
AC current only. When your clock ar- 
rives, try it for a few days. Low price, 
only $3.00 tpaid. If you haven’t any 







money handy, just cut out this ad and 


6%” high 
5%” wide 
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house caught fire and he was severely 
burned. 

Upon recovery, he decided to stay in 
this country, saying: “I must live here 
to see the battle fought out.” 


AMONG MINERS: Girl Makes 
Report on Life in the Pits 


I WENT TO PIT COLLEGE. By Lauren Gil- 
fillan. 288 pages, 72,000 words. Viking 
Press, New York. $2.50. 


Three years ago Lauren Gilfillan, a 
Smith College graduate who wanted 
a writing job but couldn’t find one, 
was dared to go and investigate the 
Pennsylvania coal miner’s life at first 
hand. This charming and illuminating 
book is the result. 

She took the dare and went off with 
a typewriter and a money-belt. In 
Pittsburgh she hired a car and drove 
to the mining village of Avelonia, 
where she told the astonished chauffeur 
to let her out. She walked up to a 
house and asked the poor inhabitants 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


08 Ree 0 SUN seein. 


fled and protitad 
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by the famous N me 

tion. Personal attendance or Home Study 

courses in Commercial, News, Portrait, or 

Higtion F Picture Photography. Free booklet, 
Suce ceed in Photography. poo 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Founded 1910 
amOMOXTTNdahd 10 West 33 St, Dept. 17, New York City 











Dudley Locks the World 


Copyrighted 1934 by 
Dudley Lock Corporation 


Dudley Lock Corporation 
26 N. Franklin St. 


GENEROUS 


Commissions 
Money for the luxuries of life. 


You can earn—and easily, pleasantly— 

extra money representing NEWS-WEEK. 

Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 

your prospects a few minutes to look 

through a copy of NEWS-WEEK and the 
ublication sells itself ...It is useful. It is 
ifferent. 


NEWS-WEEK is the fastest published 
news-magazine in America—the only 
news-magazine to cover world news in 
all its phases—events— pictures — back- 
ground and classified as to importance. 


Chicago, IM. 








Use the porpent below to assure early action. Sell 
now. Sample ie and instructions will be sent 
to you without charge. 


ee er | 
L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
NEWS-WEEK 
1270 6th Avenue, New York 
Please send me sample copy and instructions. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 























Lauren Gilfillan, Who Went From 
Smith College to the Mine Pits 


if she might stay with them. They 
welcomed her hospitably. A strike was 
in progress, but the son of the house- 
hold was a scab, and she went with 
him down into the mines. Her descrip- 
tion of that adventure makes one of the 
best chapters in the book. 

On other occasions she stood in the 
picket lines with strikers outside the 
mine pits, or went with them to the re- 
lief station to get bread and coffee and 
to listen to revolutionary talk. She 
learned that there was something about 
the terrible mining life which made the 
men like it, at least until the arrival of 
Communist agitators. After a riot be- 
tween Communist and trade union fac- 
tions, she went to the court house and 
saw the former railroaded off to jail 
by means of false evidence. 

She visited starving households, and 
spent a night in a prostitute’s shack in 
a squatter’s community called Seldom 
Seen. During the evening, one of the 
neighbors, a crazy woman, started after 
her with a razor. She begged in the 
city, and bummed across the country- 
side. Though most persons treated her 
as a boon companion, the more con- 
scientious Communists were suspicious, 
thinking her a spy. Im the end they 
threatened to tar and feather her, so 
she left. It was a sad moment, for she 
had appealed to a young Communist 
so much that he resigned from the 
party and begged to go away with her. 
The request was sympathetically re- 
fused. 

This is no record of a genteel slum- 
ming expedition. It is a bitter taste of 
life. Before the author went to the 
mines, a friend said to her: “If you 
go down there and you look and listen 
and write ‘I saw this and I saw that 
and I did this and I did that and I felt 
that,’ then it will be a good book.” 
Fortunately that is just what Miss Gil- 
fillan has done. 

She is 24 years old and four and a 
half feet tall. Her parents were poor 
social workers in Washington and it 
took the combined resources of two 
maiden aunts to help pay her way 





through Smith. After graduation she 
lived in a $10-a-month room with a 
piano. The Artists and Writers Club 
of New York, a depression product, saw 
that she was fed. 

She has a “penchant for bums,” she 
says. She also has the sharp eye of a 
star reporter and the daring of a Sena- 
torial investigating committee. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning 
The Pages of Some New Books 


GERMANY PREPARES FOR WAR. By Ewald 
Banse. 357 pages, 82,000 words. Maps. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3. 


“Suppressed too late” would be a bet- 
ter title for this book which outlines 
plans for the invasion of ten European 
countries, by a State Professor of Mili- 
tary Science under Hitler. Foreign 
opinion caused his work to be labeled 
by German officials as the “senseless 
babblings” of an “irresponsible agent,” 
but it was not banned until after the 
British publishing contract had been 
signed. Furthermore the Professor still 
holds his job in Germany. 


ROBERT E. LEE. By Robert W.- Winston. 
413 pages, 103,000 words. Appendix. In- 
dex. Illustrations. Morrow, New York. $4. 


A well-rounded and intimate picture 
of Lee as General, family man, and 
tragic hero; with special emphasis on 
his disbelief in secession and his help- 
lessness to prevent war. 


By Carleton Beals. 409 
Lippincott, Phila- 


BLACK RIVER. 
pages, 86,000 words. 
delphia. $2.50. 


The Pan-American expert whose 
“The Crime of Cuba” told the reading 
public some terrible truths last year, 
has temporarily forsaken current his- 
tory. This is a story about Tampico 
oil; Tom Guard, a roughneck deserter; 
La Paloma, mercenary siren; and Bar- 
lett, profiteer. Authentic in matter; 
cheap in style. Mr. Beals handles facts 
much better than fiction. 


THE TURNING WHEEL. By Arthur Pound. 
434 pages, 109,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3.50. 


The rise of General Motors as told 
by a Columbia professor. It covers 
the automobile industry from the time 
when the first “horseless carriages” 
came with whip sockets attached, 
through last Spring when this largest 
motor corporation was able to supply 
$12,500,000 to help the government open 
the National Bank of Detroit. 


WEYMOUTH SANDS. By John Cowper Powys. 
579 pages, 179,000 words. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. $3. 


Voluminous British romance concern- 
ing a clown, a mystical madman, 4 
“wanton baggage,” a naive scholar, and 
an abortionist. Diverting, and filled 
with sensations that, as Mr. Powys ad- 
mits in one place, “would be almost 
impossible to describe in definite 
words.” 


THE VATICAN: YESTERDAY-TODAY-TO- 
MORROW. By George Seldes. 409 pages, 
118,000 words. Harpers, New York. $3.75. 


A solid account of the history and 
customs of the Vatican, written im- 
partially by a free thinking Jewish ex- 
journalist. 








ANADIAN CLUB,” happily, is one of 
those few products known the world 
over for consistent, unvarying excel- 
lence. When Hiram Walker, in 1858, 

founded this now vast business, he laid down hard- 
and-fast principles of quality and purity. Those 
principles have not been changed in 75 years. They 


Hiram Wid 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


are practiced faithfully today, in every process of 
distilling and leisurely mellowing “Canadian Club” 
—whose age is attested by the government’s official 
stamp which seals the bottle. Those same prin- 
ciples are your assurance that any product bearing 
the name of Hiram Walker & Sons measures up to 


the high standards so evident in “Canadian Club.” 


Y TOM 


, v PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 





Miss Elizabeth Harben, 
Garden City, L. I., says: 


‘*I know that deep-sea diving calls for 

healthy nerves. But, believe me, you 

Frank Crilley, Champion Deep-Sea Diver, can also feel plenty of real nerve strain 
says: being a secretary to a busy office exec- 


**Deep down under 300 feet of water, work- utive. Telephones, callers, dictation, 
ing feverishly under terrific pressure—no and a million other demands all take 
place for a nervous man! A diver’s nerves their toll. As to smoking—I smoke a 
must a/qways be in perfect condition. I smoke great deal, but I’m careful in the choice 
Camels and have smoked them for years. of my cigarettes. I prefer Camels. They 
They are a milder cigarette and they taste bet- don’t make my nerves jumpy, and I 
ter. They never upset my nervous system.”* like their flavor better.’’ 


5 
> 7 
Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


How Are Your Nerves P 


Do your responsibilities give you that nerves. Any impartial leaf-tobacco ex- 
**dragged through a knot hole” feeling? pert will tell you that 
Do you come home tired, irritable, with 


nerves all askew? Wes Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


than any other popular brand. 
An important fact to nervous 
people! 


Whatever your job or place in life, 
healthy nerves are worth any effort. 
Check up on your habits—your eating, 
your sleeping, your recreation—and do 


not overlook the subject of smoking. Cased ‘pave cillliens thece~tie sau 


enjoyment. And how much better 


Camels 2 
Costlier lobaccos 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES..NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 


Turn to Camels, for the sake of your 
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